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THE   RING   AND    THE   VEIL. 


PART    THE    FOURTH. 


When  I  left  Windmill  Street,  I  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  ascertain  how  it  had  fared 
with  Coronelli.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that 
when  Smith  left  him  he  relapsed  into  a  sort 
of  stupor,  which  was  rendered  the  more 
complete  by  his  inability  to  eat  or  drink. 

Little  Jane,  though  she  was  the  only 
attendant  upon  "her  old  master,  endeavoured 
to  tempt  his  appetite  by  bringing  nice 
things  and  placing  them  before  him. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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At  length,  towards  evening,  she  prevailed 
upon  the  unhappy  man  to  take  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee,  which  somewhat  revived  him. 
When  she  could  spare  time  from  her  work, 
she  went  into  the  back  parlour  and  spoke 
to  him,  and  tried,  in  a  harmless,  cheerful 
way,  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  subject  on 
which  it  was  brooding. 

She  even  thought  it  better  he  should  go 
up  and  sit  in  old  Mr.  Elliot's  bed-room,  than 
remain  entirely  where  he  was  ;  but  Coronelli 
felt  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror  at  approach- 
ing his  magnanimous  host.  It  was  im- 
possible he  should  forget,  that  if  he  had  not 
killed  his  son,  which  he  knew  to  be  very 
uncertain,  he  had  undoubtedly  meant  to 
do  so ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  own  mind,  he 
could  not  but  believe,  that  the  old  man 
must  regard  him  with  yet  greater  horror. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Jane  came  up 
and  informed  him,  that  having  been  out  on 
an  errand,  she  had  noticed  two  suspicious 
looking  men  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
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the  street,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  house. 
They  were,  she  said,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  and  half  crossed  over  when  she 
was  opening  the  door,  with  a  latch-key. 
"  But  I  made  haste,"  she  added,  "  and  shut 
it  behind  me,  fastening  the  bolts,  and  putting 
up  the  chain,  so  that  they  will  have  some- 
thing to  do,  I  fancy,  to  force  their  way  in." 

Her  old  master,  who  overheard  this,  said 
to  her, 

u  If  the  Bow  Street  Officers  come,  your 
taking  these  precautions  will  convince  them 
that  Mr.  Coronelli  is  here,  upon  which  they 
will  force  their  way  into  the  house  by  the 
window  or  back  door,  or  remain  stationed 
where  they  are  till  you  shall  be  compelled 
to  go  out,  when  they  may  easily  push  you 
aside  and  come  in. 

u  Should  they  knock,  you  must  open  the 
door  as  if  there  were  nothing  the  matter, 
and  appear  quite  unconcerned.  If  they 
say  they  must  search  the  house,  you  can 
reply,   your   master   is    on   his  death-bed ; 
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but  that  he  is  old,  and  dying  rather  from 
decay  than  from  sickness,  and  that  you  will 
go  up  and  speak  to  him,  and  desire  him  not 
to  be  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  strangers. 
This  is  exactly  what  you  must  do,  because 
it  is  the  best  for  Mr.  Coronelli." 

Jane  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  stand  a  siege ;  however,  there  was  no 
disputing  her  master's  orders,  so  she  went 
down  stairs  and  acted  as  she  was  bid. 
Once  or  twice  she  thought  she  heard  heavy 
footsteps  at  the  door,  and  some  one  trying 
the  parlour  window. 

This  made  her  heart  tremble,  for  she 
cherished  a  salutary  fear  of  Bow  Street 
Officers,  whose  names  she  had  never  heard 
pronounced,  but  in  connection  with  house- 
breakers and  murderers.  She  had  been 
told  they  carried  pistols  and  daggers  about 
them,  with  many  other  frightful  weapons,  to 
which  her  vocabulary  could  give  no  name. 

All  the  terrors  and  apprehensions  which 
Coronelli  felt  on   the  previous  night    now 
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came  back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force. 
He  moved  every  moment  with  noiseless  foot 
towards  the  door,  left  purposely  half  open, 
and  often  went  out  upon  the  landing-place 
and  looked  down,  or  rather  turned  his  eyes, 
upon  the  gloom  which  filled  the  staircase 
and  the  passage. 

Opulence  surrounds  itself  with  light,  but 
poverty  enjoys  all  the  poetry  of  darkness, 
and  imagines  while  it  is  coming  down  from 
one  story  to  another,  that  it  is  descending 
into  immeasurable  abysses,  overcanopied  by 
the  pavilions  of  infinite  space. 

Coronelli  could  behold  nothing,  as  his 
sight  sought  to  plunge  into  the  obscurity 
which,  when  old  Mr.  Elliot's  bed-room  door 
was  closed,  pervaded  the  whole  ground 
floor.  He  listened,  not  attentively  but 
fearfully,  and  at  length  heard  a  number  of 
footsteps  on  the  low  stone  elevation  outside. 
The  knocker  was  then  raised  by  no  gentle 
hand,  and  he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
voices  of  men  conversing  in  half   whispers 
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without.     Now,  then,  the  moment  of  trial 
was  come. 

Poor  Jane,  with  slow  and  reluctant  foot- 
steps, ascended  the  kitchen  stairs,  while  he, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  retreated 
into  the  bed-room,  and  placed  himself 
behind  the  old  travelling  cloak  which  fell 
in  heavy  folds  down  the  wainscot.  Against 
this  doubtful  shelter  his  heart  seemed  to 
beat  like  a  hammer  :  fire  flashed  before  his 
eyes,  as  the  nerves  of  vision  were  acted 
upon  by  the  intense  agitation  of  the  brain 
within.     He  listened — 

Jane  in  a  measured  manner  unlocked  the 
door,  upon  which  three  or  four  men  entered 
the  passage,  and  one  of  them  demanded  of 
her,  in  a  peremptory  tone, 

"Where  is  the  gentleman  you  have 
concealed  here  in  the  house  ?  Don't  say  you 
have'nt,  for  I  know  better." 

Jane  was  a  weak  and  diminutive  girl,  but 
she  was  courageous  by  nature,  and  had 
schooled  herself  for  the  present  occasion. 
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"  Who  are  you,  Sir  ?"  she  said, "  and  what 
right  have  you  to  put  these  questions  to 
me?" 

"  We  won't  talk  about  that  now,  young 
sauce-box,  but  you'll  find  I  have  a  right ; 
so  just  lead  the  way  at  once." 

"  I  wish  you'd  lower  your  voice  a  little, 
Sir,"  answered  Jane,  "for  my  master  is 
dying,  and  you  are  disturbing  him  by  the 
noise  you  make." 

"Oh!  that  cock  won't  fight,  my  little 
mistress  :  we  are  losing  time,  so  stir  your 
stumps,  or  give  me  the  candle." 

f  I  tell  you,"  answered  Jane,  holding  back 
the  light,  "  that  old  Mr.  Elliot  ray  master  is 
dying,  his  son  is  from  home,  and  I'm  the 
only  person  here  to  attend  upon  him.  You 
are  four  of  you,  and  may  kill  me  if  you 
please — and  I  must  say  you  look  as  if  you 
were  inclined  to  do  it — but  I  know  my  duty 
to  my  master,  who  has  always  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  shall  do  it  as  well  as    I 
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"We  don't  mean  to  do  you  any  harm," 
answered  the  principal  officer,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  little  softened,  "  but  we  shall  search 
the  house.  We  know  you  have  a  gentleman 
hid  here,  and  we  must  find  him." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  know  it,"  said  Jane,  "  per- 
haps you  know  where  he  is.  Tell  me  where 
you'd  like  to  begin,  and  I  will  open  the 
doors — there  is  the  front  parlour." 

So  saying,  she  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  went  in.  One  of  the  men  took 
the  light  from  her  and  looked  about ;  there 
was  nothing  there  which  could  conceal  a 
man,  so  they  proceeded  to  the  back  parlour, 
where  the  search  was  still  shorter,  as  the 
room  was  nearly  bare  of  furniture. 

While  two  of  their  number  remained  in 
the  passage,  and  another  passed  into  the 
back  yard  to  prevent  anyone's  escaping 
either  way,  the  fourth  descended  with  Jane 
to  the  kitchen  floor,  and  carefully  searched 
cupboards,  coal-cellars,  and  dust-hole. 

"  Come  young  wench,"  said    the  officer, 
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"  you'd  better  tell  me  at  once  where  he  is  ;" 
and  taking  a  sovereign  from  his  pocket, 
i(  I'll  give  you  that,"  he  added,  "  if  you'll 
save  me  the  trouble  of  finding  him  myself, 
for  of  course  I  must  have  him." 

"  You  don't  understand  us  poor  girls," 
answered  Jane,  who  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  tell  as  many  white  lies  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  occasion,  "  you  don't 
understand  us  poor  girls.  If  you  were  to 
offer  me  fifty  of  those  yellow  things,  I  would 
not  do  what  I  thought  wrong  ;  but  if  you 
wanted  me  to  find  a  man  where  there  is 
ne'er  a  one,  you  know  very  well  I  could  not 
do  it." 

"  Well  it  wont  be  of  any  use,"  answered 
the  officer  gruffly,  "for  I  tell  you  I  will 
have  him,  so  move  on — show  me  the  way  up 
stairs." 
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"  You  don't  mean,  I  hope,"  said  Jane, 
trembling,  "  to  go  into  my  poor  master's 
bed-room." 

"  Don't  I!"  answered  he,  "yes,  and  into 
yours  too  miss." 

This  was  said  on  the  stairs,  as  they  were 
ascending,  and  Coronelli  heard  every  word. 
His  heart  seemed  to  be  choking  him,  as  it 
leaped  up  towards  his  throat.  One  of  the 
men  in  the  passage  joined  the  principal 
officer,  and  these  two,  preceded  by  Jane, 
came  with  slow  tramp  up  the  stairs.  The 
chief  officer  said,  with  a  knowing  look, 

"As  you  seem  to  have  a  great  objection 
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to  our  searching  your  master's  room,  we 
will  look  at  the  others  first.  We  know  our 
business,  do  you  see — there  is  no  dropping 
out  of  a  window,  as  we  have  a  person  in  the 
yard,  and  the  police  in  front,  so  whatever  is 
in  the  house  we  are  sure  of." 

**  Of  course,"  answered  Jane,  "  but,  as  I 
told  you,  the  only  gentleman  really  here  is 
on  his  death-bed.  He  can't  drop  out  of  the 
window,  or  go  down  stairs,  I  should  think." 

Entering  the  younger  Elliot's  dormitory, 
they  stopped  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  very 
odd  pictures  suspended  on  the  walls — 
looked  under  the  bed,  into  the  cupboards, 
and  up  the  chimney ;  after  which  they 
examined  the  front  garret  where  Jane 
usually  slept;  next,  a  lumber  room;  and 
having  thus  explored  every  other  part  of 
the  house,  came  to  the  place  in  which  the 
object  of  their  search  was  concealed.  Why 
they  should  have  acted  as  they  did,  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing,  that  as  the 
cat  plays  with  the  mouse  she  has  caught, 
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and  means  bye-and-bye  to  eat,  so  the  Bow 
Street  Officers  allowed  their  prey  a  sufficient 
time  to  feel  all  the  agonies  of  terror  in 
which  they  did  not  doubt  he  was  plunged; 
for  they  were  fully  persuaded  that  the 
pretended  dying  man  was  Coronelli. 

This  was  evident,  from  the  tone  and 
manner  with  which  they  said  to  Jane, — 

"  Now  show  us  the  way  to  the  sick  man's 
room :  we  may  help  to  recover  him,  you 
know,  for  our  presence  sometimes  works 
wonders." 

They  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  from  Jane's  trembling,  and  the  ten- 
fold paleness  that  overspread  her  face,  as 
with  tottering  steps  she  led  the  way  into 
old  Mr.  Elliot's  chamber. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  describe 
Coronelli's  sensations  at  this  moment. 
Sometimes,  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  feelings 
followed  each  other  in  his  heart,  he  thought 
of  rushing  forth  and  engaging  in  deadly 
conflict  with  his  pursuers.     Then  came  the 
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conviction  that  this  would  be  absurd,  since 
his  capture  would  be  no  less  certain  than  if 
he  stood  still. 

Then  he  blamed  himself  for  not  having 
quitted  the  house  before  they  arrived  ;  he 
thought  he  might  have  gone  out  into  the 
yard,  climbed  over  the  walls  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  thus  perhaps  have  effected  his 
escape.  Other  plans  all  equally  practicable 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  Then 
he  pictured  to  himself  Francesca  and  his 
child,  and  ran  back  in  memory  over  the 
strange  series  of  events,  which  had  brought 
him  from  his  sunny  home  in  Italy,  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the  cold 
and  dreary  north. 

The  men  who  were  to  make  him  prisoner 
and  drag  him  to  justice  were  now  within  a 
few  yards  of  him.  Yet  there  he  stood,  in 
his  indescribable  terror,  concealed  by  the 
folds  of  a  cloak,  which  at  any  moment 
might  be  lifted,  and  would  be,  no  doubt, 
within   a  few  minutes.     The   officers,  how- 
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ever,  thought  him  safe  in  bed.  The  old 
man  had  contrived,  by  moving  a  little,  to 
iilip  down  under  the  clothes,  so  that  his 
face  was  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the 
sheet. 

One  of  the  officers,  holding  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  now  came  up,  perfectly  confident 
of  his  victim,  and  roughly  pulled  the  sheet. 

Why  did  he  turn  pale  ?  Why  did  his 
hand  tremble  ?  Why  did  he  start  back  and 
look  aghast  ?  Jane  had  not  deceived  him, 
except  that  her  language  had  fallen  short  of 
the  truth.  He  was  not  gazing  at  a  dying 
man,  but  at  a  corpse.  Fixing  a  reproachful 
glance  at  the  girl,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
subdued  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  death, — 

"  You  should  have  told  me  your  master 
was  dead ! " 

"  Dead  !  "  shrieked  Jane,  "Oh,  my  God  ! 
I  did  not  know  it." 

And  she  rushed  to  the  bed,  and  kissed  the 
old    man's    face    with     extreme     affection. 
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Regardless  of  the  officers,  she  exclaimed, 
amidst  her  sobs, 

*  Oh !  he  has  been  a  father  to  me — kind, 
good,  dear  Mr.  Elliot." 

And  then  she  fell  back  senseless  on  the 
floor.  The  rough,  rude  officers,  used  to  all 
sorts  of  scenes  of  misery,  were  yet  touched 
by  this,  and  lifting  the  poor  girl  in  their 
arms,  bore  her  out  of  the  room  and  carried 
her  down  stairs.  Laying  her  gently  on  the 
sofa  in  the  parlour,  they  stood  by,  watching 
her  till  she  came  to  herself. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  poor  girl,"  said 
the  principal  officer  very  gently,  "  very 
sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  or  your  poor 
master,  if  he  was  not  dead  when  we  came. 
But  it  is  all  over  now.  Arn't  you  afraid  to 
stay  here  by  yourself?" 

"  It  is  no  use,"  answered  Jane,  "  I've  no 
other  home." 

And  then  she  began  to  sob  most  bitterly, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  perfectly  regard- 
less of  those  around  her.     Sorrow  for   her 
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master  had  absorbed  every  other  feeling  ; 
she  forgot  Coronelli ;  she  forgot  herself. 
Her  thoughts  were  with  the  dead,  with  the 
dear,  kind  old  man,  who,  remembering  she 
was  an  orphan,  had  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  so  as  to  make  her  at 
times  forget  her  forlorn  condition. 

Poor  and  deserted  girls  like  her  have 
stoicism  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances. 
Finding  no  one  to  grieve  with  them,  no  one 
to  show  them  sympathy,  they  soon  make  up 
their  minds,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  afflict 
themselves.  Tears  seldom  flow  freely  in 
solitude ;  the  presence  of  others  is  generally 
necessary  to  break  up  the  sealed  fountains  of 
the  heart.  People  overwhelmed  with  grief 
often  remain  motionless  as  statues  so  long  as 
they  are  alone,  but  burst  into  passionate 
floods  of  tears  upon  the  entrance  of  some 
dear  friend,  whose  coming  seems  to  supply 
the  single  ray  of  joy  necessary  to  melt  the 
icy  circle  of  grief,  which  previously  encom- 
passed the  soul. 
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The  Bow  Street  Runners,  though  by  no 
means  destitute  of  human  feeling,  would 
have  found  it  irksome  and  difficult  to  in- 
dulge in  sympathy ;  and,  therefore,  to  use 
their  own  language,  "  made  themselves 
scarce  "  as  soon  as  possible. 
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When  Jane  had  somewhat  recovered  her- 
self, she  took  up  the  candle  and  ascended 
to  the  chamber  of  death,  where  she  found 
Coronelli,  on  his  knees  by  the  bed-side, 
praying,  like  a  good  catholic,  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  His  heart  also  ran  over  with 
gratitude  for  his  safe  deliverance,  however 
short  lived  it  might  prove. 

Presently  he  rose,  and,  with  Jane  by  his 
side,  looked  steadfastly  at  the  face  of  the 
dead.  We  have  all  beheld  the  clay  which 
the  soul  has  quitted,  and  strained  our 
utmost  powers  to  penetrate  the  mystery  it 
presents  to  us.    The  cold  sweat  wrung  from 
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the  frame  by  agony  rests  upon  the  marble 
features.  What  but  now  was  distortion  and 
writhing  has  settled  into  eternal  tranquility. 
Beauty,  serene,  majestic,  and  awful,  invests 
the  countenance,  which,  in  its  stillness, 
seems  to  speak  to  us  of  heaven,  of  boundless 
mercy,  of  forgiven  sin,  of  Christ,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  peace  and  joy  ineffable  to 
be  tasted  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Coronelli  was  a  man  of  strong  imagina- 
tion, and  therefore  felt  all  the  fearful  poetry 
of  the  scene.  Could  he  have  accomplished 
the  change  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  he 
would  gladly  at  that  moment  have  lain 
there  instead  of  his  old  friend.  Pursued  as 
a  murderer,  with  blood  actually  upon  his 
hands,  at  war  with  himself,  and  only  recon- 
ciled to  Francesca  through  the  inexhaustible 
pity  of  her  woman's  heart,  he  almost  loathed 
existence. 

But  such  feelings  are  fortunately  not  of 
long  duration.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
hours  had  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
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on  his  appearance  ;  he  looked  withered  up 
and  old,  and  when  Jane  spoke  to  him  and 
inquired  what  was  now  to  be  done,  made 
no  reply ;  he  could  not  doubt  he  had 
hastened  the  poor  old  man's  death,  though 
not  perhaps  by  many  hours,  and  he  there- 
fore looked  upon  himself  as  the  murderer 
of  both  father  and  son,  and  this  through 
indulging  blindly  in  the  furious  rage  of 
jealousy. 

By  degrees  the  power  of  reflection  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  perceived  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  remaining  any  longer 
concealed  there.  Jane's  advice  having  been 
taken,  it  was  determined  that,  before  the 
streets  were  quite  deserted,  he  should  go 
out  and  seek  some  other  asylum.  The  risk 
attending  such  a  step  was  obviously  great, 
since  his  pursuers,  though  foiled  in  the  first 
attempt,  might  still  be  lurking  about  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  Fear, "  observes  the  proverb,  "  beholds 
a  brigand  in  every  bush,"  and  Coronelli  was 
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now  in  a  state  of  mind  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  timidity.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
might  be  the  danger,  he  must  face  it. 
Little  Jane,  though  much  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  with  the  dead,  felt  still  greater  terror 
of  Coronelli's  being  arrested  and  dragged 
out  of  the  house  by  the  Bow  Street  Officers, 
and  she  was,  therefore,  extremely  anxious 
that  he  should  find  some  safer  hiding  place. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  she  went 
to  the  parlour  window,  and  stood  there  for 
some  time  in  the  dark,  looking  out  upon 
the  gas-lit  street,  through  which  very  few 
persons  now  moved.  Coronelli  by  degrees 
approached  her,  and  joined  in  the  recon- 
naissance. Who  was  that  pacing  along 
leisurely  on  the  opposite  pavement  ?  It 
was  a  member  of  the  dreaded  police  force  ; 
but,  whether  he  had  been  stationed  there  to 
watch  the  house,  or  was  only  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  occupation  of  killing  time,  it 
was  impossible  to  decide. 

At  any  rate  he  seemed  to  have  some  motive 
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for  not  greatly  extending  his  promenade, 
since,  having  descended  the  street  a  certain 
distance,  he  turned  sharp  round,  retraced 
his  steps,  and  glared  with  an  unquiet  eye 
apparently  at  the  very  parlour  window  close 
to  which  they  stood.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  go  out  under  these  circumstances  seemed 
like  jumping  into  the  lion's  mouth.  At  an 
earlier  hour,  when  the  thoroughfare  was  full 
of  people,  the  thing  would  have  been  more 
feasible. 

But  every  minute  appeared  now  to 
augment  the  difficulty  and  the  danger.  The 
greengrocer  next  door  was  shutting  up,  and 
all  the  shop  lamps  were  extinguished  one  by 
one.  While  they  were  considering,  in  a 
state  of  extreme  perplexity,  what  was  to  be 
done,  they  heard  a  crowd  of  drunken  men 
coming  down  the  street,  pushing  each  other 
about,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

Now  was  the  time.  Jane  rushed  to  the 
street-door,  and  while  she  held  it  slightly 
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ajar,  Coronelli  prepared  to  slip  out  at  the 
critical  moment.  Presently,  the  revellers 
approached,  and  bidding  his  kind  little 
friend  a  tremulous  good  night,  he  glided 
forth  like  a  shadow,  joined  the  crowd,  and 
proceeded  unnoticed  along  with  it.  Having 
accompanied  these  obstreperous  guardian 
angels  beyond  the  policeman's  beat,  he 
dexterously  contrived  to  diverge  from  their 
course,  and  soon  found  himself  alone. 

Whither  should  he  now  go  ?  His  feelings 
of  course  would  have  led  him  to  return  to 
Mrs.  Salmon's ;  but  that  being  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  he  determined,  happen 
what  might,  to  come  directly  to  my 
lodgings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  were  persons  to  be 
trusted  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  should  they  be  attacked  by  Bow  Street 
Officers,  as  poor  Jane  had  been,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  they  would  tell  all  they  knew ; 
because,  however  well  meaning,  they  were 
timid  by   nature,  and  the   weakness  of  age 
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was  now  added  to  the  original  weakness  of 
character.  To  keep  my  friend  in  their 
house,  therefore,  would  not  have  been 
advisable. 

Happening  to  be  at  home  when  he  came, 
as  everybody  else  was  gone  to  bed  I  opened 
the  door  for  him  myself.  I  fully  expected 
it  had  been  Francesca,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  the  haggard  face  of 
Coronelli  presented  itself  to  my  gaze.  We 
had  both  of  us  been  sufficiently  schooled  to 
utter  no  exclamations  upon  seeing  each 
other.  Without  mentioning  his  name,  I 
said, 

"How  do  you  do  to-night?"  And  then 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  used  no  other 
words  until  we  were  safe  in  my  room.  He 
then  related  to  me  all  that  had  happened. 
I  found  his  mind  completely  prostrated,  and 
had,  therefore,  in  everything  to  decide  for 
him.  My  first  care  was  to  make  him  eat  a 
little  and  drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  after 
which,  I   said  he  should  sleep  in  my  bed, 
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while  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I 
could  on  the  sofa.  Next  day  he  shut 
himself  up  in  my  rooms,  while  I  went  to 
visit  Francesca  and  Smith. 

We  then  took  an  obscure  lodging,  where 
it  was  agreed,  that  Coronelli  as  an  invalid, 
which  he  really  looked,  should  remain  in  his 
bed-room  and  be  attended  on  by  the  old 
woman  of  the  house.  As  he  could  not  be 
said  to  be  an  Englishman,  we  passed  him  off 
for  a  German,  under  the  name  of  Staufman. 

This  proceeding,  of  which  I  gave  an 
account  to  Francesca  in  the  evening, 
appeared  to  inspire  her  with  some  hope. 
Smith  and  I  next  proceeded  to  see  what 
Jane  had  done,  and  found,  rather  to  our 
surprise,  that  Dwight  had  come  forward  as 
well  as  Crick,  and  been  very  civil  to  her. 
They  were  not,  consequently,  altogether 
without  their  good  qualities. 

Dwight  had  sent  one  of  his  maid  servants 
to  keep  her  company,  and  every  arrange- 
ment    had     been     made     for    the    funeral. 
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Leaving  some  money  with  Jane  for  her 
own  use,  I  called  upon  D wight,  and 
engaged  to  be  at  the  expense  myself,  at 
which  he  was  much  gratified,  because, 
though  he  would  have  done  what  was 
necessary,  it  pleased  him  better  to  let  me 
do  it. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Crick, 
and  with  a  far  more  rational  excuse, 
because  vice  with  him  had  not  been  prospe- 
rous. Do  what  he  would  he  always 
remained  as  poor  as  a  mouse,  probably 
because  his  secret  expenses  never  failed  to 
exceed  his  means. 
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XIII. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exciting  and  un- 
pleasant proceedings,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  remove  Angelica  to  the  new 
house.  The  change  and  contrast  were  very 
striking.  A  great  portion  of  my  care  had 
been  bestowed  on  one  particular  apartment ; 
I  mean  the  oratory — a  small  but  lofty 
chamber,  lighted  by  a  cupola.  Owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  it  seemed 
inaccessible  to  all  the  sounds  of  the  streets, 
so  that  when  shut  in  there  she  would 
appear  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell. 

I  had,  however,  without  consulting  her, 
introduced  one  great  innovation,  a  set   of 
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book-shelves,  which  I  stored  with  a  number 
of  volumes,  seldom  found  in  the  library  of  a 
penitent.  In  all  other  respects,  the  furni- 
ture and  ornaments  were  to  be  the  same  as 
they  had  formerly  been  in  her  habitual 
place  of  prayer  :  "  the  Altar,"  u  the  Cru- 
cifixion," "the  Mater  Dolorosa,"  "the 
Beatrice  of  Dante,"  and  "  the  Poesia  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci." 

I  took  Angelica  and  Barbara  together 
from  Windmill  street  in  a  cab,  and  drove  up 
through  Regent  Street,  Portland  Place,  and 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  issuing  at  the 
Hanover  Gate  a  little  below  St.  John's 
Wood  Chapel,  proceeded  to  the  new  house. 
It  stood  in  the  midst  of  grounds,  which  in 
front  separated  it  from  the  road,  and  on  all 
sides  from  other  dwellings. 

The  landlord,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  taste,  had  filled  the  garden  with  odor- 
iferous shrubs  and  flowers,  which  now,  in 
the  delicious  month  of  May  filled  the  air 
with  their  fragrance. 
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We  alighted  at  the  gate,  and,  as  we  closed 
it  behind  us,  I  seemed  to  be  shutting  out 
the  world,  and  entering  with  her  on  my  own 
domains,  which,  however  small,  wore  to  my 
eyes  the  aspect  of  Eden.  The  villa  was 
really  very  pretty,  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
fitted  up  externally  and  internally  with 
much  elegance. 

After  suffering  Angelica  to  take  a  glimpse 
at  the  other  apartments,  I  hurried  her  up  to 
the  oratory,  which  I  could  not  doubt  she 
would  admire,  and  so  she  did.  Taking  my 
hand,  and  looking  in  my  face  with  a  marked 
expression  of  gratitude  and  affection,  she 
said, 

"  Dear  Mowbray,  this  is  indeed  kind  of 
you.  Here,  when  you  are  not  with  me,  I 
shall  enjoy  sweet  solitude,  till  my  father's 
return." 

We  then  descended  and  went  out  into  the 
grounds.  I  am  not  sufficient  botanist  to 
know   even    the    names    of    those    flowers 
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which  grace  the  month  of  May  with  their 
beauty.  But  they  were  very  numerous  and 
very  sweet,  and  as  we  moved  to  and  fro, 
inhaling  their  delicate  perfume,  Angelica 
several  times  expressed  her  surprise,  that 
London  should  contain  places  so  retired  and 
rural. 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  separate  from 
her,  that  T  might  behold  her  at  a  distance 
walking  in  her  white  sweeping  dress  over 
the  lawn,  starred  thickly  with  daisies.  It 
happened  to  be  a  day  of  singular  bright- 
ness ;  the  sky  was  quite  as  blue  as  it 
generally  is  at  Venice,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  spring  breathed  deliciously 
through  the  atmosphere,  imparting  to  it  a 
buoyancy  and  a  vitality  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  Angelica. 

I  had  not  noticed,  till  then,  that  the 
windows  of  two  or  three  neighbouring 
villas  commanded  a  view  of  these  grounds, 
but   I   now   observed  several    heads   thrust 
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out,  the  owners  of  which,  I  could  not  doubt, 
were  gazing  with  astonishment  at  my 
beloved. 

In  considerable  irritation,  but  without 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  her,  I  put 
her  arm  in  mine  and  retired  to  a  covered 
walk,  where,  beneath  an  arch  of  vines  and 
rose  trees  we  moved  backwards  and 
forwards,  completely  sheltered  from  the 
sun's  rays. 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  "  will  be  very 
happy  in  this  place." 

u  Yes,  Angelica,"  I  replied,  u  he  will  be 
extremely  happy  provided  we  can  retain  in 
it  the  flower  which  imparts  beauty  to  the 
whole." 

*  Seriously,  Mowbray,"  she  answered, 
"  you  appear  to  entertain  very  false  views 
of  things.  Will  it  not  be  quite  possible  for 
you  and  my  father  to  be  happy  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  breathing  a  pure  air  in  the 
midst  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  having 
within  doors  a  treasure  of  books  and  pic- 
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tures  to  promote  and  adorn  your  studies, 
without  the  presence  of  one  young  woman 
inspired  by  other  ideas  ?  " 

"  If  I  heard  these  words,"  I  replied,  "from 
any  other  person's  lips  I  should  believe 
them  to  be  insincere  ;  when  they  proceed 
from  yours  I  cannot  think  thus.  Your 
speech,  however,  reminds  me  of  the  Arab 
proverb,  which  says,  '  You  bind  up  my  arm, 
when  it  is  my  head  that  aches.' " 

"  Explain  yourself,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  my  words  require  explanation  ?  Is 
it  not  clear,  that  the  greatest  possible  mul- 
titude of  things  which  you  do  not  value, 
cannot  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  one 
thing  which  you  do  value  above  all  else 
that  exists  ?  " 

"  Truly,  Mowbray,  I  thought  that  both 
you  and  my  father  set  a  very  great  value 
upon  literature  and  art." 

"  And  so  we  do,  love,  though  only  as 
means  to  an  end.  My  studies  are  intended 
to    render   me    more    agreeable   to  you.     I 
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desire  fame,  that  you  may  share  it  with  me, 
that  it  may  bring  you  pleasure,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  say  to  yourself:  '  This  man, 
whom  I  love,  is  the  object  of  general 
admiration ! '  and  what  I  say  for  myself,  I 
think  I  may  say  for  your  father." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Mowbray,"  answered 
Angelica.  "  It  matters  very  little  to  me 
whether  the  rest  of  the  world  admires  you 
or  not.  It  may  seem  a  contradiction  in  my 
own  character,  but  I  will  confess  to  you, 
that  it  would  grieve  me  very  much  if  I 
thought  you  loved  any  other  woman.  Still, 
I  know  this  feeling  to  be  extremely  wicked, 
considering  that  I  am  condemned,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  that  I  am  destined  to 
pass  my  life  in  a  cloister. 

m  I  ought  to  rejoice,  if  I  saw  you  devoted 
to  some  one  else.  But,  when  you  are  no 
longer  with  me,  you  will  doubtless  recover 
the  mastery  over  your  feelings,  and  find  a 
wiser  and  better  woman  to  be  the  partner 
of  your  life.      I  shall  not  and  will  not  know 
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this,  because  I  will  forbid  them  to  speak  of 
you  to  me ;  and,  in  the  depths  of  the  gloom 
of  the  cloister,  I  may  be  able  to  reconcile 
myself  to  what  I  may  suppose  to  be  taking 
place  without.  The  sight  of  this  sweet 
place  makes  me  gloomy.  I  almost  wish  I 
were  back  in  Windmill  Street." 
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XIV. 

Barbara  was  now  summoned  to  answer  a 
a  ring  at  the  bell ;  and  Wilmot  Smith  came 
in  looking  pale  and  discomposed.  Angelica, 
before  I  could  turn  round,  had  disappeared, 
and  left  us  alone." 

"  I  want  you,"  he  said,  "  to  go  with  me 
to  the  hospital.  Elliot  was  getting  better, 
but  the  news,  somehow  or  other,  reached 
him  that  his  father  was  dead,  and,  graceless 
and  worthless  as  he  is,  this  took  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  his  case  is  now  ex- 
pected to  terminate  fatally." 

As  Smith  assured  me  there  was  no  time 
to  be   lost,   I   desired  Barbara   to  tell  her 
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mistress  I  would  be  back  to  dinner,  and 
drove  off  with  him. 

On  reaching  the  hospital,  we  found 
Madame  Lenoir  very  much  better ;  but  on 
going  into  Elliot's  room  were  shocked  at 
his  appearance.  He  was,  however,  able  to 
speak  a  few  words,  and  expressed  great 
sorrow  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  be  with 
his  father  in  his  last  moments. 

"  I  am  told,"  he  said,  u  that  he  died 
alone." 

Here  his  utterance  became  inaudible,  and 
the  surgeon,  who  accompanied  us,  forbade 
him  to  attempt  speaking  any  more.  We 
sate  at  his  bed-side  for  some  time,  and  then 
left,  promising  to  come  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  we  were  going  down  stairs, 
the  surgeon,  who  went  with  us,  observed, 

"  I  think  it  next  to  impossible  he  should 
recover.  Nearly  all  the  symptoms  attending 
his  case  are  unfavourable  ;  and  it  is  almost 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  get 
round  again.  Still,  whatever  can  be  done 
for  him,  will  be  done  here." 
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On  leaving  the  hospital,  I  went  with 
Smith  to  take  a  chop  at  a  tavern,  partly 
because  we  wanted  lunch,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  had  evidently  something  to  say 
to  me,  which  required  us  to  be  quiet  and 
alone. 

While  we  were  eating  comfortably  to- 
gether in  a  little  private  room,  I  said, 

"  Wilmot,  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  have 
something  on  your  mind  which  you  are  un- 
willing to  communicate.  If  I  guess  right, 
you  are  in  trouble  about  cash  ;  and  should 
that  be  the  case,  I  must  say  you  don't  use 
me  well." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Smith. 

"  Why,  this,"  I  answered  ;  "  there  is  a 
certain  sum  of  money  at  a  banker's  in  my 
name,  but  you  know  right  well,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  it  is  just  as  much  yours  as 
mine.  If  you,  and  your  wife,  and  children 
suffer  any  inconvenience,  therefore,  which 
that  money  could  diminish  or  remove,  I 
say  you  don't  act  like  a  true  friend  if  you 
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allow  me,  in  my  own  mind,  to  lie  under  the 
imputation  of  defrauding  you  of  what  is 
your  due." 

This  I  said  in  an  angry  and  almost 
savage  tone,  because  I  really  was  greatly 
incensed. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Smith, 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  unpleasant 
as  worrying  your  friends  about  money." 

"  That  I  well  know,"  I  answered  ;  "  and 
accordingly  wished  some  time  ago  to  put 
the  five  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank  in 
our  joint  names,  that  you  might  go  and 
draw  without  consulting  me,  whatever  you 
might  consider  necessary." 

Smith  rose,  and  coming  to  my  side  of  the 
table,  took  me  by  the  hand,  which  he 
squeezed  heartily,  without  being  for  some 
moments  able  to  speak. 

u  By  heavens !  Mob,"  he  said,  "  your 
character  is  still  nobler  than  even  I  ima- 
gined. But  I  am  not  going  to  take  advan- 
tage   of    you,    nevertheless.     I    want    you 
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however,  to  lend  me  twenty-five  pounds, 
because  my  publisher  has  disappointed  me, 
and  has  gone  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight 
without  leaving  me  the  cheque  he  promised, 
though  the  work  I  had  undertaken  for  him 
is  done." 

"  Such  transactions,  Smith,"  I  said,  "  are 
really  not  proper  between  friends.  I  repeat 
to  you  that,  but  for  your  kindness,  I  must 
long  ere  this  have  been  six  feet  under  ground. 
Don't  treat  me,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  I  never  intend  to  be  one,  and  least 
of  all  to  you.  I  will  not,  therefore,  lend  you 
twenty-five  pounds ;  but  go  with  me  at 
once  to  the  bank,  and  out  of  the  sum  there, 
let  me  transfer  five-hundred  to  you,  that  you 
may  draw  from  time  to  time  what  sums  you 
require.  You  would  gratify  me  infinitely 
more  if  you  would  suffer  me  to  place  to 
your  account  one  half  of  what  is  there.  I 
mean  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Well,"  answered   Smith,   looking    very 
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grave,  "  as  I  think  you  are  quite  in  earnest, 
I  agree  to  it." 

At  these  words  I  gave  way  to  the  impulse 
of  my  foreign  education,  and  embraced  my 
friend,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
saying,  with  indescribable  delight, 

"  Well,  we  really  are  friends  now." 

After  our  chop,  we  went  to  the  bank  and 
made  the  transfer ;  upon  which,  Smith  drew 
what  he  required  and  parted  from  me. 

I  now  returned  to  St.  John's  Wood,  just 
in  time  for  dinner.  Angelica  was  moody 
and  melancholy.  With  all  my  exertions  I 
found  it  nearly  impossible  to  make  her  talk, 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  dined, 
went  out  with  her  for  a  drive  into  the 
country. 

The  evening  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  the 
green  lanes  through  which  we  drove  looked 
full  of  poetry  and  contentment.  The  white 
thorn  was  in  blossom,  and  sent  its  over- 
powering perfume  far  and  wide  through  the 
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air  ;  the  birds  sang  as  if  in  rivalry  of  each 
other — the  lark  especially,  mounting  on 
quivering  wings,  ascended  high  towards  the 
clouds,  looking  I  fancied  at  the  descending 
sun,  and  pouring  forth  her  farewell  to  him 
in  rich  golden  gushes  of  music,  which 
expressed  her  little  soul's  idolatry  of  light. 

The  thrush  and  the  blackbird,  concealed 
amid  the  thick  of  the  hedges,  sent  forth 
their  loud  notes  upon  the  ear,  while  the 
cows  lowed  in  the  distance,  and  the  dogs 
barked  cheerily  from  numerous  farm  yards. 

u  Truly,"  exclaimed  Angelica,  "  England 
is  a  beautiful  country  !" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "it  is  very  beautiful, 
but  it  will  appear  still  more  beautiful  to 
you,  when  you  understand  our  language 
sufficiently  to  contemplate  it  through  the 
eyes  of  our  poets. 

"  Look  at  those  woods  yonder,  where 
light  seems  to  be  struggling  with  shade, 
and  masses  of  dusky  foliage  stretch  along, 
relieved    like     the    summit    of    mountains 
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against  the  glowing  red  sky.  Surely,"  I 
added,  "  God  has  painted  the  world  with 
beauty  for  our  delight,  and  it  is  almost  a 
sin  not  to  come  forth  oftener  than  we  do 
to  admire  his  works." 

Before  we  reached  town,  darkness  had 
come  on,  and  the  nightingale,  here  and 
there  from  high  trees,  sent  forth  her  notes, 
which  meandered  like  rills  of  music  through 
the  air.  Angelica  was  more  than  usually 
silent,  and  we  both  returned  to  the  house, 
thinking  much  more  than  we  could  utter. 
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XV. 


When  Barbara  opened  the  garden  door, 
she  said  there  was  a  gentleman  waiting  for 
me  in  the  study.  I  could  not  doubt  it  was 
some  one  bringing  me  bad  news  about 
Elliot,  and  hastened,  therefore,  into  the 
room,  where  I  found  Mr.  Dwight  uncere- 
moniously smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  said,  «  I  have  called 
on  very  particular  business." 

I  begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  then 
took  a  chair  and  placed  myself  opposite* 
It  occurred  to  me,  that  his  business  had 
some  relation  to  Francesca,  and  I  could  not 
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altogether  conceal  my  agitation.  However, 
I  resolved  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dwight,"  I  observed,  "  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  the 
business  is  ?" 

He  answered  bluntly,  "  You  were  dis- 
inherited I  believe  ?" 

"  Mr.  Dwight ! "  I  exclaimed,  with 
surprise. 

"  Oh !  you  object,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"to  discuss  your  private  concerns  with  me; 
but  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  I  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them ;  there- 
fore there  need  be  no  mystery.  I  may  add, 
moreover,  that  it  will  be  for  your  interest,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  propose." 

Perceiving  distinctly  that  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  my  affairs  than  I  could 
have  thought  possible,  I  replied, 

"  Mr.  Dwight,  go  on." 

He  resumed,  therefore,  and  said,  i(  your 
father   made     a    will,    by   which   you    are 
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deprived  of  the  hereditary  estates  of  your 
ancestors,  which  passed  you  know  not  how, 
into  the  hands  of  you  know  not  whom." 

u  It  is  exactly  as  you  say,"  I  answered. 

u  Well,"  observed  he,  "  there  exists  a 
possibility  of  remedying  the  evil ;  but  it 
happens  that  this  can  be  done  only  through 
my  means.  I  know  where  the  will  is,"  he 
added,  "  and  though  I  have  not  seen  it 
myself,  am  acquainted  with  a  person  who 
has  ;  and  I  am  assured  by  that  person  that 
it  is  illegal,  and  might  easily  be  set  aside 
if  you  could  obtain  possession  of  it." 

"  Is  that  practicable  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  quite  practicable, 
but  upon  certain  conditions.  I  understand 
that  the  estate  is' worth  seven  thousand  a 
year,  which  is  no  joke.  Now  if  I,  or  any 
other  person,  could  put  you  in  the  way  of 
recovering  it  by  law,  would  you  settle  upon 
me,  or  that  other  person,  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  a  year  ?" 

"  About   the  amount  of  the  annuity,"  I 
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answered,  "  I  should  make  no  difficulty ; 
but  I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  will." 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  precisely  what 
you  must  not  know.  I  am  not,  in  fact,  able 
to  inform  you.  The  agency  will  no  doubt 
be  very  peculiar  ;  but  as  it  is  only  recovering 
stolen  goods,  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
trouble  yourself  about  the  nature  of  it." 

"  Every  man,"  I  said,  "  has  his  own  ideas 
on  such  points,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  I 
have  mine.  I  cannot,  however,  say  much 
more  on  the  subject,  till  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  a  friend  who  is  now 
absent." 

"  I  know,"  he  observed,  "  you  mean  to 
ask  Mr.  della  Torre's  advice  ;  but  he  does 
not  understand  these  things,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  give  you  any  worth  following ; 
so  you  had  better  decide  for  yourself. 
Elliot  has  always  told  me  you  are  a  good 
fellow." 
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u  How  am  I  to  be  sure,  Mr.  D wight," 
said  I,  *  that  you  are  my  well-wisher.  I 
know  you  to  be  the  enemy  of  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  place  any  great  reliance 
on  you." 

"  The  enemy  of  one  of  your  friends  !"  he 
exclaimed,  "  why  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
the  enemy  of  anybody." 

Yet  there  was  a  look  of  uneasiness  in  his 
face  as  he  said  this. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Dwight,"  I  said,  "  you 
and  I  don't  call  things  by  the  same  names  ; 
I  will,  therefore,  explain  myself,  and  you 
shall  decide.  Not  very  long  ago,  you  were 
engaged  with  Elliot  and  Dr.  Crick  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  off  Francesca  Coronelli. 
This  I  knew  well  enough  at  the  time,  but 
in  my  desire  to  avoid  what  has  since 
happened,  I  said  nothing  about  it  to  the 
unfortunate  husband." 

"  Ah  ! "  answered  Dwight,  "  when  a  very 
pretty  woman  is  in  the  case  you  know " 
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"  I  can  easily  foresee,"  I  replied,  "  what 
will  be  your  arguments,  and,  therefore,  you 
need  not  repeat  them ;  but  I  am  the  friend 
of  Coronelli,  and,  consequently,  all  his 
enemies  are  mine.  If  you,  therefore,  have 
any  designs  against  his  wife,  either  by 
yourself  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  I 
can  hold  no  intercourse  with  you,  even  to 
render  myself  master  of  half  the  kingdom." 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Dwight,  "  that  is  all  over 
now:  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Coronelli  is 
going  to  leave  the  country  after  her  hus- 
band." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said — 
thanking  Mr.  Dwight  in  my  mind  for  the 
hint  he  had  given  me,  about  what  was  the 
general  opinion  respecting  Antonio's  posi- 
tion. 

f  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  But,  returning  to  our  business,"  said  Mr. 
Dwight,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied,  "  till  Signore  della 
Torre  comes  back.    I  will  then  consult  with 
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him,  and  afterwards  communicate  with 
you." 

"I  must  say,"  he  answered,  "you  are 
devilish  cool,  Mr.  Rivers,  about  seven 
thousand  a  year.  For  some  time  longer  I 
shall  be  probably  able  to  do  what  I  have 
said,  and  as  long  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power 
you  may  command  me  on  the  conditions  I 
have  stated ;  but,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  it  is 
generally  wise  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
since  the  old  gentleman  with  the  scythe  is 
often  as  capricious  as  Dame  Fortune 
herself." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  nature,  after 
all,  never  intended  me  to  be  a  hero.  Excite- 
ment of  some  kind  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to 
me  ;  but  at  this  time  what  I  chiefly  desired 
was  to  be  left  alone  with  Angelica,  that  I 
might,  if  possible,  by  perpetual  demonstra- 
tions of  devotion  and  love,  overcome  the 
force  of  superstition  in  her  nature. 

But,  instead  of  being  thus  abandoned  to 
my  own  devices,  something  was  constantly 
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occurring  to  occupy  or  distract  my  thoughts. 
We  often  contemplate  life  as  one  mighty 
stream,  flowing  uninterrupted  over  the 
wastes  of  time.  But  this  grand  conception 
of  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  Life  rather 
consists  of  an  endless  number  of  tiny  rills 
and  rivulets,  sometimes  mingling,  sometimes 
breaking  away  from  each  other,  sometimes 
sparkling  with  sunshine,  sometimes  enve- 
loped in  the  densest  gloom,  but  almost  never 
continuously  grand  or  beautiful. 

We  are  called  upon  nearly  every  hour  for 
petty  exertions,  and  devoured  by  petty 
cares  and  troubles,  which  are  of  sufficient 
force  to  destroy  our  peace,  though  they  are 
too  insignificant  to  justify  us  in  opposing 
to  them  all  the  energy  of  our  souls.  We 
are  fretted,  but  not  deeply  disturbed : 
wounded  by  a  sense  of  annoyance,  but  not 
absolutely  unhappy. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  essentially  op- 
posed to  great  sorrow  as  well  as  to  great 
joy;   and  yet  it  is  through  the  ever  fluctu- 
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ating  phases  of  such  a  condition  that  we 
generally  move  on  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  :  all  the  great  resources  of  our  nature 
are  never  brought  forth,  so  that  we  neither 
know  ourselves  thoroughly,  nor  are  known 
of  others. 
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XVI. 

Several  things  had  of  late  happened  to 
me  which  I  never  could  have  expected. 
On  the  third  day  after  I  had  had  the  ahove 
mentioned  conversation  with  Mr.  Dwight,  a 
thing  occurred  which  filled  me  with  astonish- 
ment, and  when  it  was  over,  left  me  in 
inextricable  perplexity.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
room,  plunged  deep  in  study,  when  Mrs. 
Roberts  knocked  gently,  and  on  my  saying 
come  in,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr# 
Ryland  entered. 

I  started  to  my  feet,  and  exclaimed,  "  To 
what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
visit." 
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Before  replying,  he  looked  round  to  see 
that  Mrs.  Roberts  had  left  the  room,  and 
perceiving  she  had,  he  said, 

u  I  am  an  old  man,  Mr.  Rivers,  will  you 
allow  me  to  take  a  chair  ? " 

What  power  there  was  in  his  voice  I 
know  not ;  but  I  not  only  requested  him  to 
be  seated,  but  felt  in  my  heart  the  revival  of 
an  old  affection  for  this  my  most  dangerous 
enemv.  No  doubt  he  observed  the  sud- 
den  change  in  my  voice,  as  I  said, 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Ryland  ;"  and  placed  an 
arm  chair  for  him  myself. 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised,"  he  began,  u  at 
my  visiting  you,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
vou  should  be.  We  are,  however,  poor 
transient  beings,  our  lives  fade  away  like 
grass,  and  we  must  shortly  all  of  us  give  an 
account  of  our  actions  to  the  great  judge. 
For  this  reason  our  passions  and  resent- 
ments should  not  be  immortal.  I  have  felt 
extreme  anger  against  you,  and  have  re- 
venged the  injuries  you  formerly  did  me  ; 
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but  I  feel  that  age  is  coming  on,  that  death 
is  following  in  its  train,  and  that  it  is  time, 
therefore,  for  me  to  set  my  house  in  order, 
and  be  reconciled  to  my  brother  while  he 
is  yet  in  the  way  with  me;  that  is,  Mr. 
Rivers,"  he  added,  "  if  you  are  not  im- 
placable." 

In  the  case  of  any  other  man,  I  should 
have  sprang  forward  at  once  and  offered 
him  my  hand,  and  along  with  it  have  given 
him  the  deep  and  full  forgiveness  of  my 
heart ;  but  there  was  something  in  Ryland's 
manner,  which,  even  at  that  moment,  forbade 
this. 

He  was  a  disciple  of  Loyola,  and  to 
further  his  own  ends,  could  easily  become  all 
things  to  all  men.  I  did  not  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt,  that  he  was  now  maturing 
some  plot  against  me,  with  the  words  of 
kindness  and  religion  in  his  mouth.  For 
this  reason,  I  replied  mildly,  but  firmly, 

"  It  ill  becomes  me,  Mr.  Ryland,  to  be 
pertinaciously  vindictive  ;  I  feel  and  acknow- 
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ledge  that  I  once  injured  you,  yet  you  also 
know  and  have  confessed  that  our  offences 
have  been  mutual.  I  have  been  made  to 
pay  dearly  for  the  short-lived  preference  of 
a  young  woman." 

There  was  no  change  in  his  colour,  and 
the  general  economy  of  his  features  remained 
undisturbed ;  yet,  master  as  he  was  of  his 
countenance,  I  could  perceive,  as  I  watched 
him  narrowly,  a  slight  tremor  and  twitching 
in  the  lower  lip,  as  he  replied  in  his  most 
bland  and  musical  voice, 

"  You  have  glanced  at  the  very  subject 
on  which  I  am  now  come.  Your  father  on 
his  death  bed,  considering  the  uses  to 
which  he  thought  it  likely  you  would  apply 
his  property,  was  induced  to  bequeath  it  to 
a  more  holy  and  virtuous  guardian, " 

u  Videlicet,  yourself,"  I  interrupted. 

"  No,  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  answered,  in  a 
voice  slightly  agitated,  "  no,  not  myself, 
but  the  Church. " 

"  Oh  !  you  and  the  Church  are  one,"    I 
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exclaimed  impatiently,  breaking  in  upon 
his  disclosures.  "  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  priestly  juggling,  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  word  Church.  This  fantastical 
abstraction  does  not  keep  harems,  and 
surround  them  with  all  the  fiery  artillery  of 
revenge;  does  not  persuade  fathers  to  dis- 
inherit their  sons ;  does  not  follow  them 
through  life  with  malignant  libels,  in- 
sinuated into  the  ears  of  all  who  seem 
inclined  to  be  their  friends ;  does  not 
condemn  them  to  sing  for  bread  in  the 
streets,  and  then  stand  by  with  hellish 
meekness  and  patience  to  insult  them  in 
the  depths  of  their  misery  ;  does  not " 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Rivers,"  he 
said,  "  I  thought  at  all  events  you  were 
forgiving  and  generous,  like  your  sainted 
mother :  I  have  confessed  my  own  mis- 
deeds, and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  am  now 
labouring  to  make  reparation  for  them." 

He  paused,  and  scanned  me  carefully 
from  head  to  foot.     It  will  long  ago  have 
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been  discovered  that  I  am  not  a  prudent 
man,  but  I  fear  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
conveying  any  correct  idea  of  my  intem- 
perate rashness.  My  blood  boiled,  my  brain 
was  disturbed  with  anger.  The  man  before 
me  had  poisoned  my  father's  mind  against 
me,  had  robbed  me  of  my  inheritance,  had 
caused  me  to  be  sent  forth  upon  the  world 
houseless,  friendless,  and  a  beggar,  had 
enveloped  all  my  relations  and  kindred  in 
the  vast  web  of  his  malice, — all  but  my  dear 
aunt,  and  my  cousin  Adelaide,  who,  as  will 
have  been  perceived,  though  at  the  time  I 
knew  it  not,  remained  proof  against  all  his 
arts. 

I  was  justified,  therefore,  in  suspecting 
him  now,  and  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 
was  working  underground,  though  I  could 
not  perceive  in  what  manner,  to  produce  an 
estrangement  between  me  and  Angelica. 
Presently  he  again  spoke,  and  said, 

"  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  Rivers,  that  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  your  paternal  inheritance 
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should  revert  to  you ;  but,  if  you  will  for- 
give me  for  saying  so,  your  character  is 
impracticable,  so  that  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  act.  I  am  before  all  things  the  steward 
of  the  Church,  which  you  call  an  abstraction. 
In  some  sense  it  is  so ;  and,  therefore,  I 
feel  myself  authorised  to  divert  from  its 
use  to  yours,  a  portion  of  the  property 
which  your  father  bequeathed  to  it.  Of 
course  upon  certain  conditions. 

"  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  manner  in 
Which  the  estate  was  disposed  of  ?  " 

I  replied,  that  I  was  perfectly  ignorant 
on  that  subject. 

u  You  have  not  then,"  he  said,  u  seen  the 
will ; "  his  face  brightening  and  his  form 
becoming  more  erect  as  he  uttered  the 
words. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  I  inquired,  "  when 
such  documents  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  that  I,  or  anybody  else, 
should  see  them  ?" 

When  he  again  answered,  his  voice  had 
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resumed  something  of  the  fierceness  and 
haughtiness  with  which  he  habitually  spoke 
to  me. 

u  I  say  your  character  is  impracticable, 
Mr.  Rivers/'  he  observed,  "yet  there  are 
considerations,  which  induce  me  to  desire 
that  you  should  not  be  left  to  combat  with 
the  world  in  destitution.  It  will  be  requi- 
site, however,  should  the  Church  be  disposed 
to  relinquish  to  you  a  portion  of  your 
estate,  that  you  should  give  full  consent  to 
her  enjoyment  of  the  remainder." 

"All  this,"  I  answered,  "  is  so  enigmatical 
that  I  am  unable  to  give  any  positive  reply  ; 
when  I  understand  the  matter  better,  I 
may  state  what  I  will  do." 

"But  supposing,"  he  inquired,  in  some- 
thing like  a  sneering  tone,  "  it  should  not 
at  all  depend  on  you,  what  you  will  do  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ryland,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  affect 
no  disguise]:  I  know  that  you  have  purposes 
of  your  own  to  serve  by  coming  to  me, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  way  for  my  interest 
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that  you  are  solicitous ;  that  in  short  there 
is  some  difficulty  about  the  property  or  the 
will,  which  just  now  perplexes  you ;  and 
that  otherwise  you  would  see  me,  as  you 
saw  me  formerly,  raising  my  wretched  voice 
in  the  streets  at  night  for  a  penny.  I 
therefore  give  you  to  understand  distinctly, 
that  I  set  you  and  the  Church  too  at  de- 
fiance ;  and  I  may  inform  you  at  once,  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  an  agency  at  work, 
which  will  perhaps  baffle  all  your  intrigues, 
and  restore  me  my  own." 

At  this  speech  Mr.  Ryland  appeared 
petrified.  All  the  suspicions  which  had  en- 
veloped his  mind  when  he  entered,  though 
I  could  not  divine  what  they  were,  came 
back  upon  him.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr.  Dwight  was  acquainted  with  more  than 
Mr.  Ryland  thought  safe,  and  that  between 
these  two  consummate  rogues  I  might  some 
day  learn  what  was  my  real  situation  in 
the  world. 

"  It    is   this   vehemence   of    yours,   Mr. 
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Rivers,  that  I  complain  of,"  he  said ;  "  I  am 
not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  enter  into 
explanations  ;  but  if  you  will  be  patient, 
and  consent  to  co-operate  with  me  in  a 
friendly  manner " 

u  No,"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him, 
"  I  will  not  co-operate  with  you  in  a  friendly 
manner,  you  have  robbed  me  of  what  you 
cannot  restore — my  father's  affection  and 
love  ;  you  caused  him  to  die  in  enmity  with 
me ;  you  caused  him  to  regard  me  as  a 
reprobate,  a  wretch  without  grace  or  prin- 
ciple ;  and  you  sent  him  out  of  this  world 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind." 

"  Mr.  Rivers,"  answered  the  priest,  so- 
lemnly, "  God  forgives  men  their  trespasses, 
will  you  dare  to  be  unforgiving  T 

"  No,  no,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  need  of 
forgiveness  myself,  and  so  I  forgive  you. 
Manage,  therefore,  how  you  please  about 
the  property  ;  but  if  you  believe  in  God, 
you  must  believe  that  fraud  and  dishonesty 
cannot  be  acceptable   to  him.     As  it  is  left 
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to  you,  conscience  will  prompt  you  to  do  in 
future  what  is  right  towards  me." 

He  then  rose,  and  said, 

u  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  full  ex- 
planation, but  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  what 
is  right." 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  entered 
to  conduct  him  down  stairs.  I  confess,  the 
impulse  arose  in  me  to  hold  out  my  hand  to 
him,  but  perceiving  no  indication  that  he 
meditated  the  same  thing,  I  returned  his 
bow  and  we  parted. 
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XVII. 

Perhaps,  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  care 
as  little  as  most  persons  for  the  possession 
of  property ;  yet,  I  knew  that  my  father 
during  his  lifetime  had  possessed  an  estate 
worth  seven  thousand  a  year.  This, 
through  the  influence  of  his  confessor,  had 
been  juggled  away  I  knew  not  how ;  I  only 
knew  that  I  had  been  left  penniless,  and 
had  had  to  struggle  with  poverty  and 
destitution,  so  that  I  had  often  been  in 
want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

From  this  helpless  state,  it  is  true  I  had 
now  emerged ;  partly  through  my  own 
industry,  partly  through  the  assistance  of 
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Delia  Torre  and  Wilmot  Smith,  and  partly 
through  the  legacy  left  me  by  my  aunt. 
But  T  now  resolved,  if  the  chance  of 
recovering  my  paternal  inheritance  should 
be  offered  to  me,  to  make  use  of  all  honest 
means  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  knew 
Dwight  was  not  a  person  to  whom  it  would 
be  safe  to  give  carte  blanche  in  such  an 
affair ;  I  felt  impatient,  therefore,  for 
Delia  Torre's  return,  since  I  had  deter- 
mined to  take  his  advice  and  be  guided  by 
his  counsel. 

I  sometimes  went,  as  I  have  said,  to 
visit  my  cousin  Adelaide,  who,  though  in 
many  respects  a  superior  woman,  was  yet 
very  much  under  the  government  of  the 
priests.  When  I  next  saw  her  after  my 
interview  with  Ryland,  she  introduced 
rather  abruptly  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  said,  she  feared  very  greatly  I  was 
suffering  myself  to  be  led  away  from  the 
true  Church,  by  association  with  heretics. 
This,  she  added,  grieved  her  exceedingly. 
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"  My  dear  cousin,"  I  replied,  "  you  have 
not  heard  half  the  truth :  I  not  only 
associate  with  heretics,  but  am  a  heretic 
myself.  I  scorn  the  Church,  which  I  have 
long  ago  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  abjured." 

"  But  you  have  not,"  she  said,  "  professed 
yourself  a  Protestant,  have  you  ?" 

u  Not  yet:  but  my  only  reason  for  not 
doing  so  is,  that  properly  speaking,  I  have 
no  religion  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  inquired 
Adelaide. 

"  I  mean,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  am  a 
thoughtless,  unreflecting  person,  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  circumstances ;  now 
associating  with  Catholics,  now  with 
Protestants ;  sometimes  committing  great 
sins,  sometimes  repenting ;  but  having  as 
yet  no  settled  plan  of  life,  or  faith,  or 
conduct." 

"  God  grant,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  your 
state  may  soon  be  altered." 

To  which  I  rejoined  "  Amen." 
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"But  now/'  resumed  Adelaide,  "  Mr. 
Ryland  informs  me,  there  is  a  chance  of  your 
recovering  at  least  part  of  your  inheritance. 
This  chance,  however,  would  be  annihilated 
at  once  were  it  suspected  that  you  intended 
to  become  a  Protestant." 

"  My  dear  cousin/'  I  exclaimed,  "  though 
I  have  confessed  to  you  that  I  belong 
properly  to  no  Church,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess  any  religion,  do  you  for 
one  moment  suppose  I  would  fly  in  the  face 
of  my  conscience  for  the  sake  of  money  or 
an  estate  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  yet  you  may  be 
deterred  from  quitting  the  true  Church,  by 
reflecting  that  desertion  of  it  might  be  your 
ruin  as  well  here  as  hereafter." 

"  With  respect  to  hereafter,"  I  answered, 
"  I  think  my  chances  would  be  very  much 
improved  by  deserting  what  you  call  '  the 
true  Church  ;'  and  as  to  this  world,  why,  you 
know,  Adelaide,  I  am  ruined  already." 

"  But,  Mr.  Ryland, "  she  said 
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I  interrupted  her,  by  inquiring  what  she 
knew  of  Mr  Ryland. 

"Why,"  answered  she,  "he  is  my  con- 
fessor." 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  may  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  you,  but  evidently 
affords  you  no  means  of  obtaining  an 
acquaintance  with  his  character,  otherwise, 
you  would  long  ere  this  have  dismissed  the 
infamous  scoundrel  from  your  confidence." 

u  Mowbray  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  tell  you,  Adelaide,"  I  said,  "that  he  is 
a  villain  and  a  miscreant." 

She  rose  from  her  chair;  but,  seizing  her 
by  both  arms,  I  replaced  her,  and  said, 

"  Come,  you  must  listen  to  me,  while  I 
give  you  proofs  of  my  assertions.  Doubtless, 
I  shall  not  thereby  be  raising  myself  in  your 
estimation,  but  I  shall  at  all  events  enable 
you  to  comprehend  your  confessor." 

I  then  entered  into  details,  and  related  to 
her  the  whole    history    of    Lucy    Temple, 
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together  with  every  other  circumstance  of 
my  relations  with  Ryland. 

Having  heard  me  patiently  to  an  end, 
Adelaide  showed  that  she  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Rivers,  for  she  said, 

u  From  this  moment  I  shall  hold  no 
intercourse  with  that  man." 

"  I  knew,"  I  answered,  "  that  you  were  a 
superior  woman,  and  would  not  countenance 
impiety  and  fraud  under  the  mask  of 
devotion  :  but  what  did  that  bad  man  say 
respecting  the  property  ?  " 

"  He  told  me,"  she  replied,  "  that  he 
meant  to  restore  to  you  a  portion  of  the 
estate  ;  but  that  certain  documents  had 
somehow  got  mislaid,  and  that  he  could  not, 
therefore,  immediately  put  his  hand  upon 
them,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
present  to  do  anything  definitively." 

At  these  words,  a  sort  of  dim  light  ap- 
peared to  break  on  my  understanding. 
What  were  these  documents  ?  and  how  had 
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they  been  mislaid  ?  Was  it  possible  Mr. 
Dwight  had  caught  a  sight  of  them  ?  Or 
might  it  not  be  possible,  that  he  had  actually 
got  them  in  his  possession  ? 

My  first  impulse  was  to  seek  him,  and 
inquire ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  relinquished 
the  design,  and  determined  to  wait  till  he 
should  again  seek  me. 

Very  early  in  June,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Delia  Torre,  saying,  that  having  ac- 
complished all  his  business  in  Venice,  he 
expected  to  be  in  London  in  less  than  a 
week  from  the  day  on  which  I  should 
receive  the  letter.  He  mentioned  the  exact 
time  at  which  he  expected  to  be  at  Dover, 
and  evidently  desired,  though  he  did  not 
express  it,  that  both  Angelica  and  I  should 
meet  him  there.  When  I  mentioned  my 
interpretation  of  the  passage  to  her,  she 
almost  bounded  from  the  earth  with  joy. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "  let  us 
go  !     On  what  day  must  we  set  out  ?" 

°  We  had  better,"   I  replied,    "  leave  on 
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Saturday  next,  for  the  packet  will  arrive 
about  midnight;  and  I  should  like  to  be  on 
the  beach,  to  welcome  your  father." 

u  I  wish,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  could  set 
off  to-night.  Oh !  how  I  shall  long  for 
this  week  to  pass." 

"  You  may  think  it  strange,  Angelica," 
I  replied,  "but  I  almost  fear  to  see  your 
father." 

"  How !  What  do  you  mean,  Mowbray  ?" 

"  Why  !  I  foresee,  my  dear  Angelica,  that 
he  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  love  for 
you.  It  cannot  be  concealed  from  your 
penetration,  that  your  father's  life  is  bound 
up  in  yours,  and  that,  therefore,  should  any 
accident  befall  you,  his  existence  would  at 
the  same  time  be  brought  to  an  end.  Now, 
I  am  certain,  that  he  looks  upon  your 
entering  the  cloister  with  even  greater 
horror  than  he  would  look  upon  your  death. 
He  consequently  hoped,  poor  man,  that  his 
long  period  of  absence,  and  the  infinite 
freedom    and   familiarity   existing  between 
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us,  would  have  enabled  me  to  overcome 
your  scruples,  and  make  you  altogether 
mine.  He  will  believe — though  I  appeal 
to  you,  that  he  will  believe  entirely  without 
foundation — that  I  myself  am  wanting  in 
love  for  you,  that  I  have  neglected  my 
opportunities,  that  I  have  treated  you  with 
coldness  or  even  indifference.  As  he  knows 
the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  your  heart, 
he  will  in  no  other  way  be  able  to  account 
for  the  unhappy  relation  in  which  we  still 
stand  to  each  other. 

"  The  reproaches  of  his  heart  may  not 
find  expression  in  language,  but  he  will 
secretly  accuse  me  of  being  a  cold  and 
insipid  lover,  as  well  as  of  being  unmindful 
of  the  obligations — the  deep  and  boundless 
obligations,  I  owe  to  him.  You  are  not 
perhaps  aware,  Angelica,  of  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  your  father.  He  has  been  to 
me  in  the  place  of  providence,  he  has 
watched  over  me,  he  has  sustained  my  life, 
he  has  shared  his  last  crust  with  me  when  I 
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was  poor,  and  he  has  infinitely  augmented 
the  obligation,  by  sharing  mine,  when  God 
enabled  me  to  assist  him. 

"  Whatever  duty,  therefore,  you  may  owe 
him  as  your  father,  I  doubly  owe  him  as  a 
friend;  for  nature  in  some  sort  constrained 
him  to  watch  over  you,  whereas,  it  was 
purely  from  the  goodness  of  his  own  soul, 
that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  watch 
over  me." 

"  And  how  am  I  about  to  return  his  kind- 
ness ?  He  said  to  me,  '  Save  my  child/ 
and  I  have  not  saved  her.  He  said  to  me, 
'  I  give  my  daughter  to  you,  *  and  my  reply 
must  be,  in  actions  if  not  in  words,  that  I 
will  not  accept  his  gift.  This  is  the 
position  of  baseness  and  ingratitude  in 
which  you  place  me,  Angelica ;  but  I  call 
God  to  witness,  that  if  I  have  failed  to 
move  you,  it  has  not  been  through  any 
deficiency  of  love,  or  of  tenderness,  or 
even  of  idolatry  on  my  part." 

While   I  was  pouring  out  these  words, 
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she  sate  silent  by  my  side  :  and  at  length, 
throwing  her  arms  about  my  neck,  she 
exclaimed, 

u  Oh,  Mowbray !  you  do  not  understand 
me.  Let  me  explain  to  you  the  state  of  my 
feelings  :  I  can  say  to  you  faithfully  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  I  love  you  with  all 
the  depth,  tenderness,  and  intensity,  of 
which  my  soul  is  capable.  But  there  is  in 
my  mind  an  idea — a  persuasion — a  belief 
which  I  cannot  extirpate.  My  conviction 
is,  that,  having  by  a  solemn  vow  devoted 
myself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  God  in 
solitude,  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  unpar- 
donable sin  in  breaking  that  vow,  and 
uniting  myself  you. 

"  Even  until  this  moment  I  have  never 
described  to  you  my  internal  struggles : 
let  me  do  so  now,  that  you  may  not  accuse 
me  of  coldness  or  insensibility. 

u  I  have  spent  whole  nights,  Mowbray, 
on  my  knees,  bathed  in  tears,  and  suffering 
intense   agony,  while  I  have  besought  God 
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to  release  me  from  my  vow,  that  I  might 
become  yours.  I  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  Heaven  would  vouchsafe  to  me  some 
internal  sign  of  assent,  so  that  I  should  feel 
in  the  depths  of  my  heart  a  favourable 
answer  to  my  prayer.  But  God  has 
appeared  inexorable,  and  I  dare  not  tempt 
him  any  further. 

"When  my  father  returns,  I  will  fully 
absolve  you  of  ingratitude  to  him.  He 
shall  know  all  your  watchfulness,  all  your 
kindness,  all  your  love  ;  and  so  shall  you  be 
acquitted  of  being  wanting  in  any  duty  or 
affection.  For  myself,  Mowbray,  my  love 
at  times  almost  betrays  me  into  impiety ;  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  that  we  worship  a 
vain  shadow ;  that  there  is  a  destiny  over 
us,  and  not  a  kind  and  gentle  providence, 
furthering  by  all  possible  means  the  happi- 
ness which  is  the  end  of  our  being.  You 
see  the  fearful  danger  which  encompasses 
me  on  all  sides — blasphemy,  madness, 
death  !  Must  I  purchase  love  at  such  a 
price  ?" 
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With  these  words  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  sobbing  and  clinging  to  me 
as  if  some  abhorred  agency  were  standing 
by  with  the  design  of  snatching  her  from 
my  arms. 

Seeing  the  danger  to  which  her  intellect 
appeared  to  be  exposed,  I  desisted  from 
speaking  on  the  subject,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her  by  turning  her  ideas  into  a 
different  channel.  I  found,  however,  all  my 
attempts  fruitless ;  she  gazed  at  me  with  a 
wild  earnestness,  now  and  then  turning 
round  and  looking  over  her  shoulder,  as  if 
she  expected  the  apparition  of  some  fiend 
to  bear  her  away. 

It  was  considerably  after  midnight  before 
I  thought  it  safe  to  leave  her ;  but  when  I 
mentioned  my  intention  of  going,  she  again 
threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  No,  I  cannot  remain  alone  ;  you  must 
not  abandon  me  to  myself,  I  am  afraid  to 
be  left  with  my  own  thoughts ;  stay,  there- 
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fore,  I  conjure  you.  It  will  soon  be  day, 
and  we  can  then  go  out  and  walk  in  the 
grounds." 

Imagining  that  the  cool  air  would  con- 
tribute more  than  anything  towards  bring- 
ging  back  serenity  to  her  mind,  I  replied, 

"  Put  on  your  cloak,  love,  and  we  will 
go  out  at  once." 

It  seemed  to  me,  that  no  man  was  ever 
placed  before  in  a  situation  so  peculiar  as 
mine :  here  was  the  woman  I  loved  en- 
tirely, to  all  appearance,  in  my  power  ;  I 
could  be  with  her  day  and  night,  in  town 
or  country ;  she  experienced  no  disinclina- 
tion to  trust  herself  to  my  keeping,  at 
any  hour,  or  in  any  situation ;  she  had 
abandoned  to  me  her  heart,  and  in  this 
world  had  no  thought  of  which  I  was  not 
the  object. 

As  the  child  reposes  upon  its  parent 
with  unbounded  and  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence, so  did  she  repose  on  me.  She  would 
as  soon  have  expected  harm  from  heaven, 
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as  from  my  hand.  It  appeared  to  her 
altogether  impossible,  that  there  could 
ever  arise  in  my  mind  one  wish,  one  idea, 
one  desire,  inimical  to  her  peace. 

Accordingly  she  never  objected  to  any- 
thing I  proposed  except  the  one  thing, 
which  to  me  included  all  others.  The  whole 
aim  of  my  existence  was  to  make  her  my 
wife ;  but  here  her  compliance,  her  obe- 
dience, her  docility,  her  inclination  to  con- 
cede stopped  short  abruptly. 
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XVIII. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  nights  of 
summer  ;  there  was  no  wind,  but  an  almost 
imperceptible  motion  in  the  air,  which 
carried  about,  and  diffused  silently,  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  save  that 
which  arose  from  our  own  footsteps.  To  a 
stranger  it  would  have  appeared  impossible, 
that  we  should  now  be  standing  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  dwellings  of  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  human  beings  ;  one  might  almost 
have  thought,  that  the  beating  of  so  many 
hearts  would  have  been  audible  in  the  in- 
tense stillness  of  the  night,  heaving,  panting, 
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and    throbbing,    to    the    touch    of  joy   or 
anguish. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  absolute 
stillness,  absolute  silence,  save  when  the 
golden  voice  of  Angelica  moulded  the  air 
into  delicious  words,  which  went  down  with 
thrilling  movements  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
my  heart. 

At  length,  as  we  looked  around,  the  ap- 
proach of  day  made  itself  felt.  The  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  which  had  been  like  so 
many  dusky  masses  in  the  starlight,  now 
put  forth  their  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  organic  existences ;  their  leaves,  and 
branches,  and  blossoms,  became  visible, 
quivering  and  undulating  as  the  gentle  air 
swayed  them  softly  up  and  down. 

Throughout  the  mighty  arch  of  heaven 
there  was  not  a  speck  of  mist  or  vapour  to 
stain  the  luminous  ether ;  the  stars  threw, 
as  they  retired  their  farewell  beams 
towards  the  earth  ;  and  presently  the 
canopy  of  light  expanded  brilliantly  from 
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east  to  west,  overhanging  the  whole  crea- 
tion like  the  flutterings  of  a  bridal  veil ; 
then  followed  the  magic  succession  of 
phenomena,  which  ushers  to  this  lower 
world  the  God-like  majesty  of  day ;  the 
orient  blushed,  the  amethystine  heavens 
became  ensanguined  with  crimson,  and  the 
golden  sun  flashed  forth  upon  the  world 
with  indescribable  brightness. 

Angelica  and  I  had  stood  still  to  witness 
this  glorious  pageant,  after  which  we 
continued  to  walk  to  and  fro,  until  the  air 
inspired  us  with  an  appetite  for  an  early 
breakfast. 

I  wish,  if  possible,  to  describe  faithfully 
the  remainder  of  this  day,  which  I  passed 
entirely  with  Angelica.  After  breakfast, 
which  we  took  in  the  drawing-room,  we 
went  into  the  library,  where  we  sat  down 
side  by  side,  and  for  awhile  amused  our- 
selves with  reading  Dante,  particularly  the 
story  of  Francesca  da  Rimini. 

The   house,  as    I    have    said,    stood   far 
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back  in  a  garden,  and  looked  towards  the 
south,  so  that  the  morning  sun  threw 
its  golden  radiance  in  through  the  broad 
window ;  the  Venetian  blinds  were  par- 
tially closed,  together  with  the  external 
blind,  which  napped  and  rattled  in  the 
breeze.  A  profusion  of  undipped  jessamine 
floated  about  the  window,  and  occasionally 
tapped  against  the  panes.  Without,  there 
were  trees  on  both  sides  the  garden,  and  in 
front,  hiding  the  wall  and  the  road;  beyond 
which  a  somewhat  neat  villa  rose  out  of 
masses  of  verdure,  such  as  are  rarely  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  capital. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  smooth 
gravel  path,  on  the  grass  plat  sprinkled 
with  daisies,  on  the  rhododendrons,  and 
the  laurels,  and  the  lofty  trees,  the  upper 
surface  of  whose  leaves,  as  they  quivered  in 
the  breeze,  threw  off  sparks  of  silver  into 
the  air.  As  much  as  was  visible  of  the  sky 
through  the  window,  was  of  a  hazy  blue 
sprinkled  with  small   white   clouds,    which 
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chased  each  other  like  flights  of  swans 
through  the  air. 

For  a  wonder,  all  the  cries  of  London 
were  mute  ;  we  seemed  to  have  taken  up 
our  abode  in  the  precincts  of  a  deserted 
city  ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  that  of 
the  wind  whistling  round  the  house,  mixed 
with  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  producing 
in  the  leaves  that  indescribable  murmur, 
which  resembles  the  voice  of  small  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore. 

Nature  has  sometimes  a  curious  effect 
upon  us.  Angelica  experienced  an  in- 
describable sensation  throughout  her  whole 
frame,  it  was  at  once  hushed  and  thrilling, 
and  begot  an  impulse  to  love  all  mankind, 
to  love  everything,  even  to  inanimate 
creation. 

I  once  spent  a  day  alone  in  a  foreign 
church,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  hill.  I  sat  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  Madonna,  and  as  visions  of  unutterable 
love  rose  before  my  soul,  heard  at  intervals 
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the  wind  rattling  through  the  lofty  case- 
ments. The  church  was  filled  with  parti- 
coloured light,  streaming  in  through  the 
stained  glass. 

I  was  a  total  stranger  in  that  part  of  the 
continent,  and  felt  like  a  stranger  every- 
where else  but  in  the  church.  The 
presence  of  God  was  there,  as  indeed  it  is 
everywhere ;  but  there  I  was  more  deeply 
conscious  of  it,  and  the  benign  face  of  the 
virgin,  looking  out  of  her  frame  as  from  a 
window  in  heaven,  smiled  ineffably  upon  me. 

Art  was  then,  above  all  other  times,  the 
handmaid  of  religion  to  my  mind ;  and 
the  saints  that  hung  along  the  walls 
appeared  to  be  a  procession  of  holy  men, 
filling  up  the  interval  between  me  and 
heaven. 

Angelica's  feelings  were  akin  to  mine, 
and,  on  the  day  above  named,  she  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  the  rattle  of  the  case- 
ments of  some  Venetian  church,  in  which 
she  had  prayed  in  infancy. 
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XIX. 

With  what  yearnings  did  we  look  at  each 
other.  God  never  made  two  souls  more 
full  of  love.  Yet  I  was  no  less  a  mystery 
to  her,  than  she  to  me  ;  she  did  not  under- 
stand herself;  I  fancied  I  understood  both 
myself  and  her,  but  alas,  how  great  was  my 
error  !  There  were  burning  passions  in  my 
brain.  I  thought  of  her  only  ;  she  thought 
more  of  God  than  of  me,  but  of  me  more 
than  of  any  other  created  thing.  Our  words 
were  not  the  images  of  our  ideas.  I  sup- 
pressed much  that  I  felt  for  fear  of  startling 
her  ;  she  suppressed  much  also;  though  from 
broken  sentences,  from  sighs,  from  changes 
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of  countenance,  from  up-cast  looks,  from 
tremblings  and  startings,  I  conjectured  how 
great  a  struggle  was  going  on  within. 

I  ought  then  to  have  made  the  discovery 
of  what  was  to  be  my  fate.  Her  beauty, 
her  loving  face,  allured  me  forward  to  per- 
dition, while  her  nun's  dress  should  have 
checked  me  ;  but  in  my  place  the  wisest  of 
men  might  have  erred. 

When  in  the  eagerness  of  conversation 
Angelica  forgot  her  vow,  and  spoke  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  in  every  phrase  her  love 
for  me  was  implied.  A  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  had  she  confessed  it,  but 
the  confession  was  unnecessary — that  was 
made  by  every  gesture,  every  tone,  every 
look.  We  were  for  the  time  all  in  all  to 
each  other. 

Her  father's  books  in  dusky  bindings  were 
piled  to  the  ceiling ;  and  her  figure,  relieved 
against  the  sombre  background,  loomed  like 
the  evening  star  upon  a  dark  sky.  A  volume 
of  Dante  lay  open  before  us,  and  occasionally 
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her  delicate  white  hand  rested  on  the  page 
as  she  spoke.  The  verses  then  appeared  to 
be  illuminated ;  and  as  certain  flowers  leave 
behind  them  a  fragrance  where  they  have 
lain,  so  her  fingers  seemed  to  perfume  the 
page. 

I  love  to  dwell  on  the  recollections  of 
that  day.  Her  arm  issued  from  the  white 
muslin,  which  fell  in  broad  folds  a  little 
below  the  elbow,  as  if  it  had  been  moulded 
of  congealed  snow.  There  was  nothing 
earthly  in  it ;  yet,  when  she  spoke,  when 
she  laughed,  when  her  red  lips  were  engaged 
in  pouring  forth  words  full  of  affection  and 
tenderness,  never  did  woman  appear  to  be 
more  truly  of  this  world,  formed  to  be  the 
delight  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  to  smile 
upon  children. 

As  we  sat  silently  gazing  on  each  other, 
I  conjured  up  this  vision  to  my  mind :  T 
imagined  the  interval  passed  which  now 
separated  me  from  her,  and  whoever  has 
truly  loved  will  believe  that  all  the  power 
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and  wealth  of  the  world  would  have  ap- 
peared trivial  to  me  at  that  moment,  in 
comparison  with  the  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  mine,  but  was  not. 

The  empire  of  the  Caesars  would  not 
have  consoled  me  for  the  loss  of  her,  neither 
would  an  immortality  of  love  with  any  other 
woman. 

I  had  come  to  have  but  one  object  in  life, 
the  love  of  Angelica ;  all  else  was  insipid, 
all  else  was  dross — fame,  fortune,  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  of  mankind,  power, 
patriotism,  virtue,  everything  was  secondary 
to  that  love  ;  and  yet  all  that  divided  us 
was  a  single  idea.  Her  father,  the  noblest  of 
the  noble,  had  transferred  his  right  in  her 
to  me  ;  as  I  have  often  repeated,  she  was 
mine  as  far  as  he  could  make  her  so:  I  had 
also  won  her  own  love,  her  heart  was  ex- 
clusively mine.  There  existed  not  another 
man  on  earth  on  whom  she  would  have 
bestowed  one  thought ;  but  a  word,  a  belief, 
a  superstition,  separated  us. 
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I  could  not  subdue  her  scruples  ;  I  could 
not  persuade  her  to  disbelieve  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  unpronounced  vow  ;  a  voice  from 
her  mother's  tomb,  a  whisper  from  the 
depths  of  heaven,  seemed  to  forbid  our 
union.  I  felt  my  image  to  be  enshrined  in 
her  heart  of  hearts,  but  it  was  overshadowed 
by  a  phantasy.  There  was  a  love  above 
the  love  of  me — the  love  which  she  thought 
to  be  the  love  of  God. 

Her  soul  was  divided  between  a  sense  of 
supreme  duty,  and  the  impassioned  love  of 
a  mortal ;  her  thoughts  resembled  those 
birds,  whose  perpetually  restless  flight  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  has  acquired  for 
them  the  name  of  the  damned  spirits.  By 
day  and  by  night,  in  sunlight  and  shadow, 
their  wings  are  for  ever  in  motion  ;  rest 
never  comes  to  them  until  brought  by  death ; 
afraid  of  the  earth  they  never  alight  on  it, 
though  they  are  not  gifted  with  the  force 
to  soar  away  into  the  heavens,  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  chambers  of  the  morning. 
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It  was  so  with  the  thoughts  of  Angelica  : 
now  they  flowed  in  fiery  fusion  towards  me, 
and  enveloped  my  form  as  if  they  would 
consume  it ;  then  detaching  themselves, 
they  ascended  towards  heaven,  until  they 
were  dragged  back  again  by  the  weight  of 
the  passions. 
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PART    THE    FIFTH. 


On  the  following  Saturday,  having  caused 
Angelica  to  dress  or  rather  disguise  herself 
like  a  woman  of  this  world,  I  took  her 
down  to  the  railway  station,  and  set  out 
for  Dover.  She  was  so  young  on  her  first 
arrival  in  England,  that  she  had  now  almost 
forgotten  everything  she  then  saw.  As  we 
stood  at  the  station,  waiting  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  train,  I  observed  her  watching, 
with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  perplexity,  the 
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rushing  to  and  fro  of  the  engines  belching 
forth  clouds  of  white  vapour  ;  the  hissing  of 
the  steam  escaping  through  the  valves,  the 
noise  of  wheels,  the  shouting  of  men,  the 
arrival  of  trains,  the  multitudes  of  pas- 
sengers, the  piles  of  luggage,  the  hurrying 
of  people  hither  and  thither,  completely 
stunned  and  bewildered  her. 

She  was  annoyed,  moreover,  by  the  con- 
stant turning  round  of  men  to  gaze  at  her, 
and  inquired  of  me  several  times,  with  an 
earnestness  bordering  almost  on  impatience, 
when  we  should  set  out.  At  length  the 
loud  shrill  whistle  and  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
gave  the  signal :  we  took  our  places  in  the 
carriage,  and  glided  out  of  the  station  with 
an  easy  though  rapid  motion,  which  ap- 
peared to  Angelica  like  magic.  I  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  she  had  reached  London 
by  sea,  and  had  never  been  in  a  train 
before,  and  was,  therefore,  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  ecstacy,  subdued  a  little  by  a  slight 
sense  of  danger. 
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As  we  rushed  forward,  however,  mile 
after  mile,  without  encountering  any  ob- 
stacle, I  saw  that  pleasure  evidently  pre- 
dominated in  her  mind.  She  looked  at  the 
landscape  flying  back  on  both  sides,  at 
houses,  churches,  hills,  valleys,  streams,  pre- 
senting themselves  for  an  instant,  and  then 
fading  away,  as  in  the  bewildering  panorama 
of  a  dream ;  she  then  turned  round,  gazed 
wistfully  in  my  face,  and  exclaimed, 

"  How  beautiful  is  nature." 

The  day  seemed  to  have  been  made  on 
purpose  to  impart  all  their  power  to  the 
charms  of  the  country ;  the  sky  was  like  a 
dome  of  sapphire,  and  the  rich  yellow 
light  descending  from  it  in  floods  lovingly 
enveloped  every  object. 

We  happened,  by  great  good  luck,  to 
have  a  whole  carriage  to  ourselves,  so  that 
we  could  converse  as  freely  as  at  home. 
Now  we  speculated  together  on  the  delight 
we  should  feel  at  meeting  and  embracing 
her  father ;   now  we  spoke  of  the  sea,  and 
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the  delicious  breezes  which  breathe  from  it 
in  summer  ;  now  of  the  bold  cliffs,  which 
England  on  the  south  opposes  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  waves. 

The  world  for  the  moment  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  Angelica's  imagi- 
nation. In  her  lonely  oratory,  and  even  in 
the  grounds  about  her  house,  her  mind  ap- 
peared to  feed  on  shadows  or  mere  meta- 
physical abstractions.  Here,  everything 
was  real,  palpable,  material,  and  she 
appeared  to  grasp  solid  substances,  and  to 
cling  to  them  earnestly,  as  if  they  afforded 
an  immoveable  basis  for  the  new  ideas 
which  were  taking  form  in  her  soul. 

Everybody  has  felt  that  there  is  a  poetry 
in  motion,  especially  in  that  of  a  steam-train  ; 
which,  without  the  aid  of  living  agency, 
plunges  forward  on  wings  of  fire  through 
space,  roaring  and  menacing  with  destruc- 
tion whatever  opposes  its  progress. 

When  we  rushed  into  tunnels,  and  were 
involved  in  more  than  Egyptian  darkness, 
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Angelica  threw  her  arms  about  me,  leaned 
her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  became  silent, 
and  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  for 
several  minutes  after  we  had  again  emerged 
into  sunshine.  However,  away  we  flew, 
until  at  length  the  broad,  misty,  azure  sea 
spread  out  on  a  lower  level  before  us  like 
a  mighty  cloud. 

I  have  said,  she  had  almost  forgotten  the 
sensations  of  her  childhood,  or  recalled  them 
only  as  the  reminiscences  of  a  pre-existent 
state.  Here  then  for  her  was  a  sublime 
spectacle,  of  which  no  degree  of  familiarity 
can  diminish  the  grandeur,  though  novelty 
may  augment  the  force  with  which  it  rushes 
in  upon  the  mind. 

"  Oh,  Mowbray  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  how- 
great  and  wonderful  is  God,  who  has 
created  this  world  so  fearfully  beautiful ! " 

"  Yes,  my  Angelica,"  I  answered,  u  God 
is  indeed  great ;  but  the  creation  of  these 
vast  inorganic  masses  does  not  suggest  so 
wonderful   an  idea  of  his  greatness,  as  the 
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creation  of  your  own  form  and  mind;  far 
more  beautiful,  far  more  marvellous  than 
stars,  or  suns,  or  planets,  or  anything 
lacking  the  consciousness  which  you  possess, 
and  the  fervent  piety  which  renders  that 
consciousness,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  act  of 
religion." 

She  fixed  her  large  eyes  upon  me,  and 
remained  silent.     I  then  added, 

••  Even  an  intellectual  existence  is  bv  no 
means  the  most  beautiful  among  the  works 
of  God.  That  which  suggests  to  us  the 
most  complete  idea  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  beneficence,  is  the  stupendous  network 
of  human  affection  and  love  which  spreads 
over  the  whole  surface  of  this  world,  uniting 
individual  with  individual,  family  with 
family,  nation  with  nation,  preserving  the 
memory  of  past  times,  projecting  itself  with 
solicitude  into  the  future,  and  stamping 
upon  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  the 
character  of  maternal  tenderness. 

"  We  call  the  earth  our  mother,  and  we 
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love  it  and  repose  on  it  as  the  infant  loves 
and  reposes  on  the  bosom  that  gave  it 
birth.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  prospect  which  the  world  presents  to 
the  soul." 

A  shade  of  melancholy  now  overspread 
her  countenance.  I  knew  of  what  she  was 
thinking.  At  length,  in  something  like  a 
whisper,  she  replied, 

"  Yet  the  greater  part  of  all  this  loveli- 
ness must  for  ever  be  lost  for  me." 
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II, 


We  were  now  at  the  Dover  station,  and 
went  out  to  wander  about  the  town  and  the 
cliffs.  We  had  breakfasted  before  we  left 
London,  but  the  keen  air  of  the  hills  and  of 
the  sea  had  given  us  a  new  appetite  ;  so 
we  went  to  an  inn  and  took  a  second 
breakfast.  I  have  already  said,  that 
Angelica  was  not  one  of  those  who  affect  to 
dispense  with  the  primary  necessaries  of 
life.  She  always  appeared  to  relish  what 
was  set  before  her,  especially  nice  tea, 
coffee,  fresh  rolls,  butter,  and  fruit. 

On   either  end  of    our  table,  which  was 
drawn  up  close  to  the  open  window,  stood 
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a  vase  of  beautiful  flowers;  and  murmuring 
as  it  were  at  our  feet  rolled  the  green  waves 
of  the  sea. 

It  often  happens,  I  know  not  why,  that 
people  become  silent  in  such  situations  ; 
the  mind  seems  too  busy  within,  too  much 
engaged  with  receiving  and  registering  new 
ideas,  and  too  much  filled  with  pleasure,  to 
desire  the  relief  or  amusement  of  conversa- 
tion. For  this  reason  happiness  is  nearly 
always  serious — there  is  no  mirth  in  deep 
joy — we  laugh  when  we  are  careless,  when 
we  are  without  emotions  ;  but  when  our 
souls  are  drenched  with  rapture,  an  impas- 
sioned, upturned  gaze,  a  strong  throbbing 
of  the  heart,  and  gushing  tears,  form  the 
only  language  of  our  feelings. 

When  I  reflect  on  those  days,  I  almost 
imagine  I  understand  why  Providence  would 
not  suffer  me  to  regard  Angelica  as  my 
own.  To  have  been  possessed  of  this 
conviction  would  have  been  too  much — 
there  would  have  been  a  sort  of  impiety  in 
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my  happiness,  as  I  should,  perhaps,  in  the 
depths  of  my  heart,  have  preferred  myself, 
like  the  Pagans,  before  the  Gods  themselves. 

As  it  was,  I  looked  upon  her  as  the 
embodied  bliss  of  a  dream,  as  a  thing  to  be 
gazed  at,  like  lightning,  for  a  moment,  to 
be  instantly  withdrawn  and  covered  with 
night. 

Still,  there  would  have  been  a  poison  in 
all  my  thoughts  had  I  not  entertained  a 
certain  amount  of  hope.  And,  indeed,  how 
could  I  do  otherwise,  when  she  leaned  upon 
my  arm,  or  bewitched  me  with  her  smiles, 
or  poured  forth,  as  we  sat  or  moved  along, 
the  indescribable  music  of  her  voice. 

All  persons  must  have  felt  that  the  vocab- 
ulary of  happiness  is  extremely  scanty. 
There  was  a  large  amount  of  enjoyment 
compressed  into  that  day ;  yet  I  can  only 
express  what  I  felt,  by  saying,  that  we 
roamed  about  the  cliffs  and  fields,  that  we 
descended  to  the  sea's  margin,  that  we 
viewed  with    delight  the  fresh  and  joyous 
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waves,  as  they  frolicked  with,  and  chased, 
each  other. 

Our  conversation  travelled  over  almost 
every  topic  in  which  we  mutually  took  an 
interest ;  but  as  the  night  closed  in,  our 
thoughts  appeared  mechanically  to  put 
themselves  into  a  proper  posture  to  receive 
the  coming  friend. 

We  had  ascertained  that  it  would  be  mid- 
night when  the  packet  came  in ;  we  there- 
fore dined  late  :  after  which  we  went  forth, 
determined  to  spend  the  intervening  hours 
in  the  presence  of  the  sea.  Angelica,  like 
myself,  was  fond  of  darkness,  or  of  that  glim- 
mering light  which  the  stars  in  summer  shed 
upon  the  earth.  There  was  little  or  no  wind, 
and  so  the  waves  were  diminutive,  and  their 
voice  soft  and  gentle  as  they  approached 
the  shore  one  after  another,  imprinting 
their  liquid  kisses  on  the  pebbles  and  on  the 
sand.  The  entire  organism  of  nature  now 
appeared  to  be  animated  by  a  soul,  whose 
inspiration    passed   from   it   to    us,    as    we 
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strolled  leisurely  together  along  the  beach. 

The  weather  in  England  is  proverbially 
inconstant ;  with  great  rapidity  the  wind 
rose,  while  the  clouds,  in  dark  masses,  came 
trooping  in  before  the  west-wind  from  the 
Atlantic,  until  they  obscured  completely  the 
peaceful  heaven.  Next,  the  waves,  which 
had  been  so  gentle,  swelled  into  colossal 
dimensions,  and  came  in  roaring  angrily, 
enveloped  in  foam  and  spray, from  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  sea.  In  a  short  time  it 
blew  almost  a  gale,  and  we  began  to  hope 
that  Delia  Torre  would  not  venture  from 
the  safe  harbour  of  Calais  that  night. 

Still  it  was  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
packet  would  come  in,  and  we,  therefore, 
did  not  retreat  far  from  the  beach.  When 
the  hour  for  its  arrival  drew  nigh  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  place, 
since  there  were  evidently  many  persons 
who,  like  ourselves,  were  waiting  for  friends. 
As  the  moment  arrived  the  beach  was 
covered  with   people,  all   eagerly  listening 
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and  gazing  to  catch  among  the  roaring  of 
the  waves  the  splash  of  the  paddles,  and 
the  bright  light  at  the  steamer's  bow,  glit- 
tering like  a  terrestrial  star  among  the  spray. 

But  the  wind,  now  almost  a  storm,  blew 
up  the  channel,  and  by  its  violence  covered 
the  sea  with  foam,  and  dashed  aloft  in  the 
atmosphere  millions  of  watery  particles, 
which  again  descended  on  its  surface  like 
rain. 

At  length  the  practised  eye  of  a  sailor, 
looking  forth  eagerly  over  the  deep,  caught 
the  first  ray  of  the  lamp,  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  by  fits,  as  the  steamer  rose 
and  sank  among  the  billows.  Every  heart 
there  now  palpitated  with  expectation : 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  light,  and  at 
length  the  breaking  of  the  surges  about 
the  steamer  was  distinctly  heard,  while 
the  paddles  appeared,  like  the  Gods  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  literally  to  churn  the 
ocean. 

At  length  she  came  within  hail,  and   a 
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loud  "  hurrah "  arose  from  the  deck,  and 
the  cheering  words  u  all  right  "  were  heard 
through  the  wind. 

But  the  sloping  beach  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  passengers  to  land  in  boats  ; 
still,  therefore,  we  knew  not  how  long  we 
should  have  to  wait  before  the  dear  form  of 
Delia  Torre  presented  himself.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  first  boat  came,  and  he  was  not 
in  it;  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  our 
disappointment  was  increased. 

I  had  now  to  support  Angelica,  who 
would  otherwise,  I  think,  have  fallen  into 
the  water.  As  my  arm  passed  round  her, 
I  felt  her  heart  beat  violently,  while  with 
open  mouth  and  straining  eyes  she  gazed 
at  the  approaching  boats.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  steamer  appeared  to  have 
brought  along  with  it  a  whole  army  of 
passengers,  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  boats 
landed  their  freights  and  returned  ;  at  last 
Angelica  gave  a  shriek,  and  her  father,  with 
the    lightness    almost    of    a    young    man, 
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bounded  on  shore,  and  was  clasped  in  an 
instant  by  us  both. 

"My  dear  child!  my  dear  friend!"  he 
exclaimed,  kissing  first  one,  and  then  the 
other,  "  thank  God,  I  am  again  with  you  !" 

Angelica  was  once  more  a  child,  and  cried 
and  laughed  by  turns  as  she  hung  upon  her 
father's  neck,  as  if  he  had  come  back  from 
having  circumnavigated  the  globe.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  her.  He  had  been  away 
long  enough  to  have  gone  round  the  world, 
and  his  absence  had  appeared  an  age. 

Fortunately,  he  had  forwarded  his 
luggage  by  another  steamer  direct  to 
London,  so,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Custom  House,  we  stepped  into  the  train 
which  had  been  waiting  for  the  packet,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  were  plunging  through  the 
storm  and  the  darkness  towards  London. 
On  the  way,  Delia  Torre  explained  to  us 
the  full  nature  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  fortunes  :  he  was  now 
in     possession     of     a     comfortable     inde- 
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pendence,  and  said  we  might  hereafter  live 
altogether  and  be  happy.  This  remark  was 
received  in  silence  by  us  both.  I  felt  I  was 
no  nearer  than  when  he  left  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Angelica's  scruples  ;  and  she,  though 
her  mind  appeared  to  be  made  up,  was  yet 
too  unwilling  to  wound  our  feelings  at  such 
a  moment  to  make  any  reply. 

This  cast  a  damp  over  her  father's  return, 
as  he  saw  with  the  quick  eye  of  affection 
how  matters  stood,  and  indeed  could  read 
very  clearly  in  my  face  my  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  Still,  he  at  least  would 
not  despair;  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
squeezed  it  affectionately,  saying, 

"  Cheer  up  my  son,  all,  please  God,  may 
yet  be  well  with  us." 

I  fancied,  but  it  may  have  been  mere  fancy, 
I  detected  a  slight  shudder  in  Angelica's 
frame  ;  however,  she  mustered  up  courage 
to  describe  to  him,  in  a  hurried  manner,  her 
illness,  and  the  way  in  which  I  had  watched 
over  her.    At  the  conclusion,  he  said  to  her, 
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"  Well,  my  child,  it  is  true  that  we  all 
owe  our  life  and  the  blessings  it  brings  with 
it  to  God ;  but  be  persuaded,  that  among 
those  blessings  the  best  and  dearest  is  the 
love  of  a  friend  like  Mr.  Rivers.  You  can- 
not by  any  sacrifice  augment  the  felicity  of 
your  Creator ;  whereas,  you  may  shed  un- 
bounded happiness  over  one  of  his  creatures, 
by  yielding  to  our  united  wishes." 

Angelica  kissed  her  father  affectionately, 
but  remained  silent ;  then,  seeing  the  state 
of  her  feelings,  I  contrived  to  change  the 
conversation;  and  in  due  time  we  arrived  in 
London. 
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III. 


I  now  quitted  my  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Roberts's, 
and  went  to  live  with  Delia  Torre,  which  I 
fear  was  an  unwise  step,  for  Angelica  was 
one  of  those  who  love  the  alternations  of 
doubt  and  certainty,  of  expectation  and 
enjoyment.  Seeing  me  every  day,  and 
hearing  my  arguments,  she  acquired  by 
degrees  the  art  of  combating  them,  and 
actually  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
successful  exercise  of  that  sophistry,  by 
which  she  destroyed  at  once  her  own  hopes 
and  mine 

However,  I  soon  found  I  had  other  duties 
to  perform.      The    elder    Elliot   had    been 
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buried  before  our  departure  for  Dover,  and, 
with  his  few  remaining  friends,  I  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave ;  at  my  recom- 
mendation, little  Jane  had  found  a  home 
with  Mrs.  Roberts.  But  the  Coronelli's — 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? 

My  first  step  was  to  call  upon  Francesca, 
whom  I  found  pale  and  melancholy;  she  felt 
the  impossibility  of  visiting  her  husband, 
since  it  could  not  be  doubted  her  footsteps 
would  be  watched.  Elliot's  recovery  was  so 
slow,  and  still  so  precarious,  that  we  knew  not 
when  it  would  be  safe  for  Coronelli  to  come 
forward  and  take  his  trial ;  Wilmot,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  he  should,  if  possible, 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  much  more  easily  said  than 
done,  for  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  detective 
police  was  a  somewhat  difficult  matter. 
However,  I  resolved  to  make  the  attempt, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  Smith  who  kept 
watch  in  the  street,  managed  to  slip  un- 
perceived  into  Coronelli's  lodgings,  where  I 
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found  him  ghastly  and  emaciated,  partly 
through  want  of  exercise,  partly  through 
terror,  partly  through  the  action  of  the 
mind  feeding  incessantly  upon  itself. 
When  I  mentioned  the  idea  of  his  returning 
to  Italy,  a  ray  of  hope  brightened  his 
countenance.  My  plan,  I  told  him,  was 
this,  to  have  his  head  and  his  face  shaved 
smooth,  to  put  on  a  light  brown  wig,  to 
dress  himself  as  a  livery  servant,  and  to  go 
over  with  me  in  that  capacity  to  France. 

The  task  of  obtaining  passports  I  under- 
took. The  landlady,  in  whom  we  were 
compelled  to  confide,  agreed  to  come  out 
and  take  in  his  clothes  little  by  little. 
When  his  outfit  was  complete,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  reconnoitre  the 
street  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  when 
she  fancied  the  coast  clear,  he  was  to  open 
the  door,  step  out,  close  it  after  him,  and 
then  to  knock,  as  if  he  had  just  come  with 
a  message  ;  she  was  to  descend  to  him,  and 
they  were  to  hold   a  colloquy  at  the  door, 
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after  which,  as  if  disappointed,  he  was  to 
bustle  away  till  he  met  me  at  a  given  place. 

The  chief  difficulty  yet  remained  ;  what 
was  to  be  done  with  Francesca?  To  suffer 
her  to  travel  alone  was,  even  under  present 
circumstances,  what  he  would  not  have 
endured.  To  give  her  the  escort  of  any 
other  man  was  equally  out  of  the  question  : 
I  left  it,  therefore,  entirely  to  him,  to  suggest 
some  means  of  cutting  this  Gordian  knot. 

"  Rivers,"  he  said,  "  you  know  that  I 
love  her  more  than  my  own  soul,  yet  I  will 
confide  her  to  your  care,  and  I  know,  that 
for  the  sake  of  our  old  singing  days,  when 
we  stood  together  friendless  and  penniless 
in  the  streets  of  London,  you  would  do 
much  more  than  I  now  ask  of  you." 

u  You  are  right,  Antonio,"  I  answered ; 
"  but  I  also  have  a  favour  to  ask  in  my 
turn." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  inquired,  with  the 
resolution  expressed  in  his  face  to  grant  it 
whatever  it  might  be. 
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"  It  is  this,"  I  said,  w  that  when  circum- 
stances will  allow,  you  will  return  to 
England,  that  we  may  pass  the  remainder 
of  our  lives  together." 

This  he  promised  faithfully,  and  we  now 
set  about  putting  our  design  into  execution. 
But  the  detective  police  is  not  easily  eluded. 
— Antonio's  landlady  often  fancied,  that 
persons  who  visited  the  shop  next  door 
were  members  of  that  respectable  force, 
especially  as  they  went  loitering  down  the 
street,  looking  about  like  wild  beasts  in 
search  of  something  to  devour. 

I  commenced  operations  by  purchasing 
the  clothes  and  the  wig ;  I  likewise  bought 
a  trunk  and  filled  it  with  necessaries  for 
travelling,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
French  Consulate,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  out  a  passport  for  myself  and  my 
servant.  There,  however,  I  was  informed, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  servant 
to  come  himself,  when,  as  they  took  down 
my  name,   address,    and   description,    they 
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said  he  could  obtain  one  for  us  both.  Here 
then  was  the  tug  of  war.  Coronelli  had 
been  so  often  terrified,  and  had  become  so 
nervous  by  solitude  and  confinement,  that 
it  was  a  hundred  to  one  he  would  betray 
himself. 

Delia  Torre  was  thoroughly  of  this 
opinion,  and  said  it  would  be  better  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  long  concealment  in  London, 
to  the  obvious  peril  of  exposing  him  to  the 
lynx  eyes  of  the  people  at  the  passport 
office.  Besides,  he  suggested  that  it  was 
not  at  all  improbable  that  individuals 
belonging  to  the  detective  police  would 
be  lurking  about  there,  or  even  employed 
in  the  office  itself. 

Coronelli,  however,  when  the  subject 
was  laid  fully  before  him,  preferred  facing 
this  danger  to  remaining  a  prey  to  per- 
petual excitement  and  anxiety,  shut  up  in  a 
close  lodging.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  especially 
as  Francesca  urged  it  with  vehemence  :   to 
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be  separated  from  Antonio  was  in  her 
apprehension  the  worst  of  all  evils,  and 
though,  by  what  we  were  going  to  do,  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  plunged  into  a 
felon's  cell,  and  encountering  all  that  might 
afterwards  happen ;  as  there  appeared  to 
be  a  chance  of  escape,  she  thought  it  better 
to  take  that  chance,  than  to  allow  him  to 
be  extinguished  by  inactivity  and  perpetual 
terror. 

She  had  got  so  used  to  me,  that  she  ex- 
perienced no  objection  whatever  to  travelling 
in  my  company  as  far  as  Paris,  which  was 
the  first  place  we  thought  it  safe  to  stay  at. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  this 
bold  stroke,  I  went  with  Smith  to  visit 
Elliot,  whom  we  found  trembling  in  the 
balance  between  life  and  death.  Reduced 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  all  the  ugliness  of  his 
features  came  startlingly  forth,  and  his  face 
wore  an  expression  literally  demoniacal. 
Pain  had  subdued  but  not  softened  him  : 
afraid  to   look  forward,  his  mind  was  con- 
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tinually  dwelling  on  the  past,  on  the 
pleasures  he  had  tasted,  and  should  perhaps 
never  taste  again,  on  the  chances  he  had 
lost,  on  the  false  moves  he  had  made. 

Once  he  alluded  to  Miss  Leigh,  saying, 
he  wished  he  had  married  her,  and  settled 
down  comfortably ;  but,  though  his  words 
said  this,  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  not  in  harmony  with  them  ;  what  he 
really  desired,  was  to  be  again  in  possession 
of  robust  health,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
former  career  with  unabated  vigour. 

Madame  Lenoir  was  nearly  convalescent, 
and  looked  upon  what  had  happened  as  un 
joli  scene  de  roman,  and  nothing  more. 
Elliot  made  no  allusion  to  his  father,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  for  us  to  introduce  the 
subject. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  it  likely  he 
would  live,  though  the  surgeon,  who  accom- 
panied us,  and  who  had  better  grounds  to 
proceed  upon  than  I,  was  not  at  all  of  this 
opinion.     He  considered  his  situation  most 
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precarious,  and  assured  us  that  the  slightest 
accident  would  turn  the  scale  against  his 
recovery.  This  decided  me  to  attempt  at  all 
hazards  carrying  out  for  Coronelli  the  plan 
of  escape  we  had  already  formed. 
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IV. 

One  day,  while  my  mind  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  this  hazardous  scheme, 
I  went  to  walk  and  meditate  in  Hyde  Park. 
An  open  carriage  passed  me  by,  and  having 
driven  on  to  some  distance,  a  footman 
alighted  from  it,  and  came  running  back 
with  a  card  in  his  hand. 

"My  mistress,  Sir,"  he  said,  presenting 
me  the  card,  "  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
her  house,  if  possible,  some  time  to-day ; 
she  is  now  driving  home. 

I  looked  at  the  address — "  Mrs.  Laurence, 
Clarges  Street,  Mayfair." 

Mrs.  Laurence !   I  said  to  myself,  who  is 
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Mrs.  Laurence  ?  I  know  no  such  lady.  Yet 
the  glimpse  I  had  caught  of  her  almost 
unconsciously  when  she  passed,  had  revealed 
to  me  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  I  fancied 
I  had  noticed  a  child  on  her  lap. 

Who,  and  what  could  she  be  ?  At  any 
rate  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
see  her  that  day,  since,  if  Coronelli  suc- 
ceeded in  his  perilous  enterprise,  we  were 
to  set  out  that  afternoon.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  :  this  was  the  very  hour  in  which  he 
was  to  be  at  the  passport  office,  I  must 
therefore  return  home,  though  my  anxiety 
and  apprehension  were  so  great  that  I  could 
not  remain  in  the  house,  but  endeavoured 
to  seek  relief  among  the  exciting  sights  and 
noises  of  the  streets. 

I  had  learned  to  feel  the  affection  of  a 
brother  for  Coronelli,  and  my  heart,  there- 
fore, to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  "  beat  at  my  ribs  against  the  use  of 
nature."  While  I  paced  to  and  fro  looking 
eagerly    down    the    street,    through    which 
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Coronelli  must  necessarily  come,  several 
persons  in  the  dress  of  gentlemen's  servants 
appeared  successively  in  the  distance  ;  but 
as  they  drew  near,  proved  not  to  be  the 
person  I  was  waiting  for. 

I  looked  again  at  my  watch :  he  must 
surely  I  thought  be  apprehended ;  and  as 
this  idea  presented  itself  to  me,  I  observed 
a  policeman  coming  along  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  making,  as  I  thought,  directly  towards 
me.  Here  then  was  a  confirmation  of  my 
suspicions ;  but  the  man  came  up  and 
passed,  without  appearing  to  be  looking 
out  for  any  particular  person. 

At  length  I  beheld  Coronelli — but  how 
accompanied.  Two  men  walked  on  either 
side  of  him ;  my  heart  turned  sick,  and 
making  the  best  of  my  way  towards  the 
villa,  I  opened  the  gate  with  a  latch  key, 
and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  garden. 

I  did  not  doubt  they  were  bringing  him 
to  Delia  Torre's  house,  and  that  all  the 
vigour  and  energy  I  was  master  of  would 
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speedily  be  called  into  play.  I  now  heard 
a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  without  considering 
the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  thing, 
ran  and  opened  the  door  myself.  My  sur- 
prise was  now  great  on  beholding  Coronelli 
quite  alone  :  when  I  mentioned  to  him  my 
fears,  he  said,  the  men  were  merely  persons 
who  happened  to  be  walking  along  the 
streets,  and  had  moved  accidentally  for  a 
few  yards  by  his  side. 

As  very  much  now  appeared  to  depend  on 
the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  Coronelli 
in  a  few  minutes,  in  conformity  with  the 
new  character  he  had  assumed,  went  out  for 
a  cab,  while  I  took  leave  of  Angelica  and 
her  father. 

The  length  of  journeys  is  not  so  much  to 
be  measured  by  miles  as  by  affection,  which 
often  stretches  a  short  distance  into  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  Angelica  knew 
well  enough  how  near  Paris  is  to  London, 
but,  as  I  approached  to  bid  her  farewell, 
even  though  I  hoped  it  would  only  be  for  a 
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few  days,  she  fell  on  my  neck,  and  cried, 
and  kissed  me,  as  if  I  had  been  proceeding 
to  the  antipodes. 

Her  father  sought  to  comfort  her,  but  she 
replied, 

"  No,  something  will  happen  to  him ; 
you  yourself,  my  dear  father,  narrowly 
escaped  drowning,  and  my  Mowbray  I  fear 
will  not  escape." 

Her  utterance  was  then  choked  by  sobs 
and  tears,  and  she  clung  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  about  to  be  forced  away  to  execution 
I  am  myself  very  easily  moved,  and  confess 
I  could  not  behold  her  thus  without  per- 
mitting the  mother's  part  in  my  nature  to 
get  the  upper  hand.  Tears,  in  fact,  are 
infectious,  and  are  not  shed  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  but 
according  to  the  state  of  your  feelings.  It 
was  abundantly  clear  that  Angelica  loved 
me  most  deeply  and  earnestly ;  and  her 
father,  as  he  saw  me  to  the  door,  exhorted 
me  to  reflect  on  this,  and  to  entertain  hope. 
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V. 


Coronelli  now  mounted  beside  the  cabman, 
and  we  drove  away  towards  London  bridge. 
There  was  a  difficulty  at  the  station ;  I 
wished  to  have  him  with  me  in  the  first 
class,  but,  as  this  might  have  excited 
suspicion,  poor  Coronelli  was  compelled  to 
sit  with  strangers  in  the  third  class,  though 
servants  are  often  found  among  respect- 
abilities in  the  second. 

My  reflections,  as  we  dashed  along,  were 
upon  the  whole  of  the  most  unpleasant 
kind.  I  could  not  possibly  consider  Coro- 
nelli safe  until  he  should  have  passed  the 
Alps,  since   offenders   against   the   criminal 
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law  may  easily  be  pursued  and  captured  in 
France,  and  indeed  even  in  Italy,  though 
it  would  there  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
escape  among  the  half-brigand  population 
of  the  mountains. 

We  reached  Folkstone  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  packet  sailed ;  and  my 
hopes  grew  brighter  as  we  receded  from  the 
shores  of  England.  In  two  hours  we  stood 
on  French  ground,  and  encountered  no 
impediment  till  we  arrived  in  Paris. 

Here,  by  our  joint  efforts,  Coronelli  un- 
derwent a  new  metamorphosis,  and  emerged 
from  the  servant  into  the  gentleman.  This 
process  required  considerable  manoeuvring, 
for  the  police,  among  our  neighbours,  are 
even  more  adroit  and  suspicious  than  in 
England. 

When  our  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted I  returned  to  London,  and  escorted 
Francesca  and  her  child  to  Paris,  where  she 
joined  her  husband,  and  with  him  escaped 
without    interruption    into  Italy.     When  I 
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was  again  located  comfortably  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  I  described  to  Angelica  the  affair  of 
the  carriage  in  Hyde  Park,  and  asked  her 
advice  respecting  what  I  ought  to  do. 

She  answered,  that  as  I  did  not  know 
the  lady,  it  was  certainly  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  still  she  thought  I  ought  to 
go,  as  great  evils  have  often  come  to  pass 
from  the  want  of  clearing  up  little  mysteries 
of  that  kind. 

I  accordingly  proceeded  towards  May- 
fair,  and  when  I  knocked  at  the  door,  it 
was  opened  by  the  same  footman  who  had 
given  me  the  card  in  the  Park.  He  looked 
rather  surprised,  apparently,  that  I  should 
have  come  at  all  after  so  protracted  a  neg- 
lect, but  of  course  said  nothing. 

He  then  showed  me  into  a  sort  of  library? 
where  I  was  suffered  to  remain  alone 
somewhat  longer  than  was  agreeable.  I 
therefore  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro  in 
great  impatience,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
ringing  the  bell,  to  say  I    would    wait  no 
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longer,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  in 
walked  a  lady  in  black. 

Though  the  disguise  might  have  answered 
for  others,  it  was  not  at  all  effectual  in  my 
case ;  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  my  widow 
was  no  other  than  Miss  Leigh,  who  looked 
more  beautiful  and  bewitching  than  ever  in 
this  sombre  costume.  Tt  was  clear,  that  in 
her  contest  with  grief  she  had  obtained  the 
victory,  for  the  lily  and  the  rose  contrasted 
more  splendidly  than  ever  in  her  complexion, 
while  youth  sat  triumphant  in  her  bright 
eyes.  The  expression  of  her  face  perplexed 
me  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  determined  to 
carry  some  point  with  me,  but  was  yet  a 
little  doubtful  about  the  result. 

"  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  will 
ask  the  meaning  of  this  dress ;  it  is  worn 
merely  to  explain,  or  rather  to  conceal  my 
position.  The  child  would  have  been  a 
scandal  to  Miss  Leigh,  but  agrees  quite 
naturally  with  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Laurence  ;   it  was  my  mother's  maiden  name, 
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and  I  have,  therefore,  a  sort  of  right  to 
vise  it." 

Here  she  paused  :  her  preface  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  uppermost 
in  her  mind;  coming  and  sitting  down  close 
beside  me  on  the  sofa,  she  inquired, 

"  Mowbray,  can  you  persuade  yourself  to 
regard  me  as  a  widow  ?" 

u  Yes,  Fanny,"  I  answered,  u  if  it  will  do 
you  any  good." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence — her 
cheeks  turned  a  little  pale,  and  she  appeared 
much  agitated  and  excited — for  some  time 
her  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground,  but  at 
length  raising  them  and  fixing  them  with  a 
reproachful  expression  on  me,  she  said, 

"  There  was  a  time  when  you  would  not 
have  sate  by  me  in  this  cold  manner,  without 
so  much  as  touching  my  hand ;  I  know,  I 
feel,  I  confess  that  I  am  unworthy  of  you 
in  all  ways  but  one — no  one  ever  loved 
you,  Mowbray,  as  I  have  loved  you.  The 
great  calamity,  affliction,  and  sorrow  of  my 
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life,  was  that  I  did  not  know  you  soon 
enough.  Before  I  had  that  happiness  a 
blight  came  over  my  young  days ;  I  was 
ignorant,  I  was  innocent,  I  was  confiding, 
and  destiny  threw  in  my  way  a  man 
without  honour  or  principle,  but  versed  in 
all  the  arts  which  enable  such  as  he  to 
triumph  over  the  unwary  and  unwarned. 
Afterwards,  it  was  my  own  fault  that  he 
did  not  make  me  reparation  in  the  ordinary 
way.  He  did  not  desert  me,  but  I  saw 
you,  and  for  your  sake  deserted  him. 

64  With  all  the  rest  of  my  tale  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  you  are  but  too  well 
acquainted.  Can  you,  Mowbray,  forgive 
and  forget  what  has  been  ?  Can  you  efface 
it  from  the  records  of  your  soul  ?  Can  you 
receive  me  as  God  receives  the  penitent, 
and  let  me  be  yours — eternally  yours,  as  I 
have  long  been  with  the  deepest  faith  and 
fidelity?" 
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VI. 


These  words  were  not  delivered  as  I  have 
written  them  down,  but  interrupted  by  sighs, 
tears,  and  sobs,  which  moved  me  deeply. 
At  length,  she  could  speak  no  more,  but 
leaning  towards  me,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
my  breast,  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  while  I  sat 
like  a  person  petrified.  I  had  not  expected 
this. — I  thought  Fanny  gay  and  frivolous, 
loving  and  unloving  with  ease,  and  retaining 
no  permanent  impression  of  any  kind.  At 
length,  as  I  made  no  reply,  she  said  in  a 
low,  choked  voice, 
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"  Mowbray,  forgive  me,  I  conjure  you  by 
your  hopes  of  mercy." 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  I  answered,  "  I  have 
long  forgiven  you." 

"  And    will     you    then  ? "  she    said, 

raising  her  face  a  little,  but  she  could  not 
finish  the  sentence.  There  was,  however, 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  termination  would 
have  been. 

My  situation  was  deeply  painful.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  loved  this  woman  with  my 
whole  heart,  and  my  great  hope  then  had 
been  to  make  her  my  own  for  life.  But 
the  circumstances  which  blotted  out,  as 
with  fire,  her  image  from  my  soul,  I  have 
already  related  —  yet  my  emotions  now 
were  strangely  turbulent — pity — the  pity 
which  springs  from  forgotten  love  was 
predominant.  I  regarded  her  with  deep 
yearning  and  commiseration,  and  replied  to 
her  as  gently  as  I  could,  and,  as  I  hoped, 
without  mingling  the  slightest  tone  of 
reproach  with  my  words, 
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"  Dear  Fanny,  destiny,  as  you  say,  had 
disposed  of  your  heart  and  hand  long  before 
we  met ;  we  ought,  therefore,  never  to  have 
known  each  other." 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  remained 
perfectly  silent,  while  I  continued, 

"  Had  the  light  which  you  possessed  been 
common  to  us  both,  we  never  could  have 
stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  we 
formerly  occupied.  No  man  is  master 
entirely  of  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings — I 
have  loved  you  deeply,  but  under  a  false 
impression  —  that  impression  having  been 
destroyed,  I  cannot  love  again." 

There  was  still  some  hope  in  her  mind. 
In  a  low,  melancholy  whisper,  she  said, 

"  Tell  me,  do  you  love  another  ?" 

M  You  know,  Fanny,"  I  answered,  "  I 
have  always  been  frank  with  you " 

No  further  words  were  necessary  ;  with 
a  loud  hysterical  shriek,  she  fell  back  upon 
the  sofa,  and  became  convulsed  in  a  fearful 
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manner ;  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  could  hold  her.  She  came  to  herself 
and  fainted,  and  recovered  and  fainted 
again,  and  it  was  a  full  hour  before  she  was 
in  any  degree  composed.     She  then  said, 

"  Dear  Mowbray,  come  and  see  me  once 
more  :  I  am  too  disturbed  and  excited  now 
to  express  what  I  feel.  Come  again ;  I 
shall  then  be  more  composed,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  not  give  way  to  these  paroxysms. 
Come,  I  beseech  you.  The  hope  I  have 
expressed  to  you  is  my  last  hold  on  this 
life  ;  I  intreat,  I  conjure  you  by  our  love 
and  by  your  soul,  not  to  annihilate  it." 

"  Fanny,"  I  said,  intreatingly,  "  do  not 
distress  yourself.  I  will  come  again — 
believe  me,  I  will,  if  you  really  wish  it, 
but " 

"  Well,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet, 
"  perhaps  it  is  better  we  should  part  now. 
However,  we  can  both  reflect.  Yet  at  any 
rate  call,  if  it  be  but  for  a  few  minutes." 

It    was    evident    that    some    corroding 
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thought  to  which  she  had  not  yet  given 
utterance  lay  deeply  concealed  in  her  heart. 
The  blood  repeatedly  flowed  and  ebbed  from 
her  face,  while  she  stood  gazing  at  me  with 
a  bewildered  expression.  Our  organization 
contains  within  itself  strange  and  mysterious 
powers,  which,  at  wide  intervals  in  our  lives, 
are  brought  into  play  by  the  fiercer  passions. 
Nature  never  moulded  a  gentler  woman 
than  Fanny  ;  yet  she  was  on  the  point  now 
of  breaking  away  from  the  original  principle 
of  her  character,  and  yielding  to  the  furious 
impulses  of  jealousy,  or  even  of  revenge. 

I  saw  for  a  moment  lightning  play  vividly 
in  her  eyes — generally  so  soft  and  loving — 
her  bosom  heaved,  her  nostrils  dilated — she 
unconsciously  clenched  her  hands,  and  her 
gaze  for  a  moment  was  turned  upon  vacancy, 
as  if  she  could  behold  some  fearful  spectacle 
which  confused  and  maddened  her.  But  our 
nature,  howrever  violently  it  may  be  troubled, 
cannot  shake  off  the  sway  of  those  lawrs  which 
regulate  it  habitually.     As  the  jealous,  the 
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angry,  the  vindictive,  may  under  the  influence 
of  love  become  gentle  and  yielding  for  a 
moment,  so  the  soft,  the  tender,  the  com- 
passionate, may  drift  away  into  violence. 
But  the  storm  is  soon  over,  and  the 
character  rights  itself  again.  Fanny,  I  could 
not  doubt,  had  in  a  few  moments  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  our  intercourse,  and 
convinced  herself  that  I  had  been  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Speaking  to 
me  again  in  her  own  kind,  sweet  voice,  she 
said, 

"  You  see,  dear  Mowbray,  that  I  am 
greatly  discomposed  just  now.  I  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  but  have 
forgotten  them  all.  Promise  me  you  will 
come  again." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Fanny,  I  promise." 

"Well  then,  I  know  you  will  come,  for 
you  have  never  broken  a  promise  to  me  yet. 
But  tell  me  before  you  go,  have  you  never 
in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  the  soul  is  left 
alone  with  its  own  ideas,  thought  of  me,  and 
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of  my  devouring  love  for  you  ?  Have  you 
never  considered  what  it  is  for  two  persons, 
who  have  been  linked  together  as  we  have, 
to  be  separated  by  hostile  circumstances, 
over  which  our  wills  had  no  power,  and 
driven  to  seek,  in  the  society  of  others,  that 
which  once  no  one  else  could  have  given  ? 
Have  you  never  felt  the  strong  yearnings  of 
pity  for  my  forlorn  and  friendless  youth  ? 
Mowbray,  I  confess  that  other  women  may 
be  purer,  chaster,  more  reserved  and  ma- 
tronly than  I — but  believe  me,  you  will 
never  find  one  more  entirely  devoted  to  you. 
To  say,  I  would  give  up  my  life  for  you,  is 
to  say  little — I  would  put  in  jeopardy  all  my 
hopes  here  and  hereafter  for  your  love !  Yet 
I  know,  I  feel  that  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that   you  should  take  me  into  your  heart. 

and  let  me  be  to  you Oh  God  !  what   I 

might  once  have  been  ! " 

"  Dear  Fanny,"  I  exclaimed,  u  do  not 
harrow  up  your  feelings  thus  ;  I  regard  you 
with  the   most   affectionate  sympathy,  and 
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intreat  and  conjure  you  to  believe  that  I 
would  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  you  if  I 
could." 

She  saw  I  was  strongly  moved,  and  the 
conviction  seemed  to  calm  her  considerably. 

I  then  shook  her  affectionately  by  the 
hand,  and  went  away  oppressed  by  over- 
whelming dejection. 

This  strange  interview  I  described  faith- 
fully to  Angelica,  though  without  mention- 
ing the  lady's  name,  and  she  shed  tears  for 
her.  She  advised  me,  however,  not  to 
repeat  my  visit,  which,  upon  reflection,  I 
also  thought  best.  My  reason  I  explained 
in  a  letter  to  Fanny,  to  which  she  replied 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  affection, 
allowing  full  weight  to  my  arguments  ;  but 
saying,  that  as  she  had  come  to  a  deter- 
mination to  leave  England  for  ever,  she 
must  see  me  once  more  before  she  carried 
her  design  into  execution. 

T  then  wrote  to  say,  that  happen  what 
might,  I  would  see  her  again  if  she  wished 
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it ;  but  as  she  did  not  in  this  matter  act 
precipitately,  I  was  not  immediately  called 
upon  to  fulfil  my  promise.  Fanny  found 
she  had  yet  some  duties  to  perform  in 
England,  and  that  too  in  a  way  which 
causes  me  still  to  respect  her  memory. 

As  soon  as  the  subject  presented  itself  to 
my  mind,  I  related  to  Delia  Torre  the  visit 
and  proposals  of  Mr.  Dwight :  as  he  knew 
the  whole  of  my  previous  history,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  give  me  faithful  advice,  which 
I  felt  sure  he  would  do.  Since  Ryland  had 
evidently  taken  from  me  my  inheritance  by 
fraudulent  means,  he  said,  I  should  be  fully 
justified  in  recovering  my  own  property, 
even  though  the  agency  should  be  a  little 
irregular. 

He  was  in  faith  and  practice  a  good 
Catholic,  but  he  disliked  the  priesthood,  and 
entertained  very  little  respect  for  the  Church 
itself.  My  account  of  Ryland  had  not 
raised  that  individual  in  his  estimation  ;  and 
so  he  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of 
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policy,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  thwart 
that  ancient  rogue  in  his  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous designs. 

While  we  were  discussing  these  matters, 
which  we  did  repeatedly  during  a  whole 
week,  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  become  im- 
patient at  my  apathy  and  inactivity,  called 
again.  As  he  appeared  to  have  insuperable 
objections  to  explain  his  business  before 
Delia  Torre,  I  consented  to  talk  with  him 
alone ;  when  he  repeated  his  former  offer, 
but  refused  absolutely  to  give  me  any 
explanation. 

I  was  accordingly  unable  to  form  any 
conjecture  respecting  the  machinery  he 
meant  to  put  in  practice,  or  had  already  put 
in  practice,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  his 
system,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  casuist,  but  I  have  always  thought  it 
hazardous,  if  not  absolutely  wrong,  to  accept 
the  services  of  persons  who  act  mysteriously, 
and  refuse  to  explain   the  means  by  which 
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they  accomplish,  or  intend  to  accomplish 
their  purposes. 

I  really  did  not  know  to  what  extent 
Dwight's  unscrupulousness  might  carry  him. 
My  opinion  at  the  outset  was,  that  he  had 
obtained  by  chance  or  accident  possession  of 
my  father's  will,  and  that  finding  it  to  be 
illegal,  he  had  wished  to  render  the  discovery 
profitable  to  himself.  As  I  now  contem- 
plate the  matter,  I  would  much  rather  be 
without  the  estate  than  owe  the  recovery  of 
it  to  the  arts  of  so  doubtful  a  coadjutor  : 
but  my  hostility  to  Ryland — or  to  confess 
the  truth  frankly,  my  hatred  of  him  was 
then  so  intense,  that  it  blinded  me  almost 
to  everything  in  which  he  was  concerned  ; 
I  had  no  enemy  properly  speaking  but  he, 
and  I  longed  earnestly,  therefore,  for  an 
opportunity  of  triumphing  over  and  hu- 
miliating him. 

Of  this  I  thought  more  than  of  the  estate. 
Indeed,  I  had  always  been  supremely 
regardless   of  money,    or,  I    should    rather 
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perhaps  say,  culpably  disdainful  of  it.  I 
did  not  reflect  upon  the  good  I  might  do,  if 
in  possession  of  ample  means,  supposing 
them  to  be  acquired  in  an  honourable  way  ; 
but  I  knew,  that  if  I  got  back  my  inherit- 
ance, it  would  place  me  on  a  vantage 
ground  in  my  contest  with  Ryland.  I 
could  then  destroy  the  machinery  which  he 
had  employed  in  persecuting  me,  though  it 
had  begun  by  this  time  to  be  much  less 
efficacious  than  formerly. 
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VII. 

Several  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  Mr. 
Dwight  did  not  again  make  his  appearance, 
so  that  I  began  to  think  he  had  promised 
what  he  found  himself  unable  to  perform. 
The  conviction,  therefore,  came  back  upon 
me,  that  my  old  enemy  had  laid  his  plans 
far  too  deeply  and  skilfully  to  be  thwarted 
by  so  wretched  an  antagonist  as  Dwight. 

Meeting  the  latter  accidentally  in  the 
street,  I  observed  that  his  face  wore  a  very 
sheepish  expression  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
exactly  avoid  me,  he  said, 

"  Mr.  Rivers,  I  strongly  suspect  our  plan 
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will  fail,  but  it's  entirely  your  own  fault. 
When  I  first  came  to  you,  the  thing  would 
have  been  easy,  but  matters  have  altered 
since  ;  and  I  very  much  fear  you  have  lost 
your  chance.  However,  I  repeat,  you  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  yourself. 

This  he  said  in  a  dogged  disappointed 
tone,  but  I  replied, 

"  It  does  not  greatly  signify,  Mr.  Dwight." 

u  Indeed,  but  it  is  does  though,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  at  least  to  me,  for  five  hundred 
a  year  is  a  devilish  comfortable  thing,  and 
when  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  you'll  think  so 
too." 

u  But  how  comes  it  that  you  have  suffered 
yourself  to  be  defeated,"  I  said,  "  since  you 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  carrying  your 
point  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  have  had  to  depend 
upon  a "  he  answered,  without  com- 
pleting his  sentence. 

"Upon  a  what  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  d'ye  see,  it  doesn't  much  signify 
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now.     In  fact,  she  is ,  but,  as  I  have 

said,  its  no  use." 

As  the  game  I  fancied  was  up  with  him, 
and  he  seemed  quite  reluctant  to  talk  any 
more  upon  the  subject,  I  wished  him  a  good 
morning,  and  went  my  way. 

Having  occasion  to  traverse  some  of  the 
little  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisson 
Grove,  I  observed  a  sister  of  charity 
walking  steadily  behind  me,  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  or  five  yards.  I  several  times 
noticed  the  footsteps  and  turned  round,  but 
when  I  did  so  the  nun  immediately  pulled 
her  hood  over  her  face,  and  looked  towards 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  I  have  never 
at  any  time  in  my  life  been  averse  from  the 
presence  of  a  woman  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
it  annoyed  me  to  be  followed  pertinaciously 
even  by  a  nun.  When  individuals  walk  side 
by  side  with  you,  or  talk  to  you  face  to 
face,  it  often  happens  that  you  are  disturbed 
by  some  peculiarity  in  their  voice  or  man- 
ner, which  excites  the  suspicion  that  you  do 
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not  clearly  comprehend  them.  It  is  obviously 
much  worse  when  strangers,  from  motives 
which  it  is  impossible  you  should  divine, 
move  steadily  at  your  heels,  quickening  or 
slackening  their  pace  as  you  do  yours, 
crossing  the  road  when  you  cross,  looking 
into  shop  windows  whenever  you  affect  to 
experience  a  curiosity  respecting  their  con- 
tents, and  stopping  when  you  stop.  To  a 
very  nervous  man,  such  a  system  of  perse- 
cution long  persevered  in  might  prove  fatal. 
Though  my  familiar  spirit  now  wore  a 
female  garb,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
refrain  from  retracing  my  footsteps,  and 
saying  something  disagreeable.  At  length, 
however,  as  we  passed  the  entrance  to  a 
narrow  court,  she  rapidly  overtook  me,  and 
whispered  in  a  gentle  voice,  which  I 
thought  I  had  heard  before, 

"  Follow  me,  Mr.  Rivers." 

So  saying  she  turned  up  the  court,  and, 
obeying  her  instructions,  I  followed  her. 
Presently,  she  stopped  before  the  door  of  a 
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small  house,  and  knocked  three  times  ;  I 
wished,  if  possible,  to  discover  who  my  con- 
ductress could  be ;  but  she  kept  her  back 
turned  to  me,  so  that  I  could  observe 
nothing  but  that  she  was  a  tall  woman,  evi- 
dently in  the  prime  of  life.  Soon  the  door 
opened,  and  a  few  words  were  spoken  which 
I  could  not  overhear ;  then,  partly  turning 
round  and  beckoning  me  with  her  finger  to 
follow,  the  nun  entered,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  ascend  the  staircase,  I  obeyed, 
and  the  door  was  closed  behind  me  by  an 
old  woman,  who  then  accompanied  us  up 
stairs. 

We  continued  to  mount  till  we  reached 
the  third  story,  when  the  nun  glided  into  a 
room  which  had  been  purposely  darkened ; 
the  old  woman  also  entered,  and  invited  me 
to  do  the  same.  Though  it  was  broad  day 
without,  the  only  glimmer  of  light  in  this 
apartment  proceeded  from  a  small  half 
extinguished  fire  in  the  grate. 

"  Bridget,"  said  the  nun,  "  I  have  some- 
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thing  to  say  to  this  gentleman  which  requires 
me  to  be  alone  with  him,  go  down,  there- 
fore, and  remain  below  until  I  bid  you 
come  up.  In  the  meantime  suffer  no  person 
to  enter  the  house." 

Had  Bridget  been  an  Oriental,  she  would 
have  replied,  "  I  hear  and  obey ;"  as  it  was 
she  only  said,  "  yes  Ma'am,"  and  did  as  she 
was  ordered. 

My  companion  now  desired  me  to  take  a 
chair  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  which 
stood  before  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time 
sate  down  on  another  herself.  As  it  must 
soon  appear  who  she  was,  she  no  longer 
affected  any  disguise,  but  said,  in  a  rich  full 
voice,  which  I  immediately  recognised, 

"  Have  you  any  friend,  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
whom  you  can  place  full  confidence  ?" 

I  replied,  "  yes.  But  first  explain  to  me 
how  and  why  you  are  here  in  this  bur- 
lesque ?" 

"We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter,"  she 
answered, "  But  if  you  have  such  a  friend  as 
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you  speak  of,  fetch  him  without  loss  of 
time,  and  I  will  wait  for  you." 

"  Will  you  not,"  I  inquired,  "  give  me  a 
few  words  of  explanation  ?" 

u  Not  another  syllable,"  she  said.  "  Do  as 
I  desire  you." 

I  rose,  therefore,  immediately,  and  left 
her,  promising  to  be  back  in  half-an-hour. 
I  descended  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  and  was  let  out  by  Bridget, 
who  had  no  sooner  closed  the  door,  than  I 
beheld  before  me  the  figure  of  Ryland, 
moving  slowly  down  the  court  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  He  had 
evidently  followed  me  and  the  nun,  and  was 
now  probably  waiting  for  my  departure, 
that  he  might  seek  an  interview  with  her 
alone,  and  by  exerting  his  long  established 
influence,  win  her  over  once  more  to  serve 
his  purposes. 

These  suspicions,  as  they  rushed  into  my 
mind,  augmented  tenfold  the  agitation  into 
which  I  had  been  previously  thrown.     With 
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respect  to  my  enemy,  he  appeared  to  be  so 
completely  absorbed  by  his  own  plans  and 
projects,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  everything 
external.  I  was  on  the  point,  therefore,  of 
slipping  softly  past  him  without  disturbing 
his  meditations,  when  he  turned  round 
sharply,  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 
Words  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
momentary  expression  which  his  counte- 
nance assumed.  It  indicated  the  blending 
in  his  mind  of  perplexity,  ferocity,  cunning, 
and  vindictiveness.  But  this  physiog- 
nomical cloud  cleared  off  in  an  instant, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  more  than 
paternal  affection. 

"Dear  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  said,  "I  just 
caught  sight  of  you  as  you  turned  into 
this  court,  and  having  something  very  par- 
ticular to  say,  I  thought  I  would  wait  for 
you.  But  you  move  about  like  a  spirit ; 
Out  of  which  house  did  you  come  ?" 

The  hostilities  of  social  life  teach  us 
sometimes  to  be  as  much  on  our  guard,  as 
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the  more  open  hostilities  carried  on  between 
nations  in  the  field.  It  at  once  struck  me, 
that  he  had  not  discovered  Lucy's  retreat, 
though  of  this,  with  a  man  like  Ryland,  I 
would  not  make  too  sure  ;  he  might  affect 
to  be  ignorant,  the  better  to  mislead  me, 
and  secure  himself  time  to  play  off  his 
Jesuitical  machinery.  However,  as  I  was  in 
great  haste,  my  impatience  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  my  prudence,  and  I  replied 
rather  angrily, 

"  You  will  excuse  me  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Ryland — whatever  you  may  wish  to  say  I 
must  defer  listening  to  it  till  another  time." 

"  Nothing  on  earth,"  he  answered,  "  can 
be  more  important  to  you  than  the  commu- 
nication I  have  to  make.  In  some  sense  it 
may  be  said  to  touch  your  life,  since  it 
touches " 

u  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Ryland,"  I  exclaimed, 
interrupting  him,  "that  I  care  not  what 
your  communication  may  be;  I  neither  can 
nor  will  attend   to  it  now.     Business  of  the 
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most  pressing  nature  demands  my  presence 
in  another  place." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  all  about  it,"  he  said,  "you 
fancy  you  are  on  the  scent  of  the  will ;  but 
that  affair  has  altogethor  changed  its  aspect 
since  I  last  saw  you.  The  villain,  who 
through  the  most  hellish  agency " 

He  here  stopped  short  and  looked  aghast 
as  he  beheld  some  one  approaching.  I 
turned  round,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Dwight. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  Mr.  Ryland,"  he  shouted,  "so 
you've  got  your  victim  by  the  button  have 
you  ?  You're  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  but 
it  strikes  me  you'll  make  a  mess  of  it 
after  all." 

"  Mr  Dwight,"  answered  the  priest,  in  a 
fierce  hissing  tone,  "  I  have  business  with 
Mr.  Rivers,  which  will  brook  no  interrup- 
tion from  you." 

u  That's  all  gammon,"  answered  Dwight; 
"perhaps  you  forget  I  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  your  business,  and  was  just  proceed- 
ing towards  Mr.  Delia  Torre's  to  give  that 
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young  gentleman  a  little  useful  infor- 
mation." 

"  You're  a  base  scoundrel/'  exclaimed 
Ryland,  "  and  tried  to  be  a  thief,  but  were 
detected  before  you  could  accomplish  your 
villany.  Begone,  or  I  will  give  you  in 
charge  to  a  police-constable." 

"  No  you  won't,"  said  Dwight,  with  a  grin, 
"  you  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  It 
would  not  be  for  your  credit,  because  before 
a  magistrate  I  might  make  allusions  you 
know  to  some  little  domestic  affairs,  which 
you  would  not  like  to  see  in  the  papers. 
A  priest,  who  lives  like  a  Turk  in  his 
seraglio,  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  at  Bow 
Street,  prosecuting  people  for  abstracting 
forged  documents." 

The  priest  slipped  his  right  hand  into  his 
bosom,  and  was  I  believe  on  the  point  of 
drawing  forth  a  stiletto,  when  Dwight, 
doubling  his  fist,  dealt  him  a  blow  in  the 
face,  which  in  a  moment  stretched  Ryland 
on  the  pavement.      I  lifted  the  old  man  up, 
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upon  which  the  ruffian  was  about  to  repeat 
his  blow,  when  I  said, 

"  By  God !  Mr.  Dwight,  if  you  dare  to 
strike  this  old  man  again,  I'll  fell  you  to 
the  earth." 

"  More  easily  said  than  done,"  he  replied, 
with  an  insolent  swagger,  and  was  again 
about  to  raise  his  fist,  when  I  seized  him  by 
the  throat  and  dashed  him  back  violently 
against  the  wall. 

A  crowd  now  gathered  round,  and  among 
the  rest  two  or  three  policemen  ;  but 
none  of  them  fortunately  had  witnessed  the 
blow.  I  had  good  reasons  for  not  pursuing 
the  quarrel  any  further,  and  so  evidently 
had  Mr.  Ryland,  for  putting  on  a  most 
benign  expression  of  face,  he  said, 

"  It  is  nothing  but  a  mistake  good 
people.     We  understand  each  other  now." 

The  policemen,  who  had  no  inclination 
that  morning  for  a  long  walk,  dropped  off 
without  saying  a  word,  and  the  crowd 
cleared  away.     As,  at  his  earnest  intreaty,  I 
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accompanied  Ryland  down  the  street, 
Dwight,  after  walking  for  some  time  a  few 
paces  behind,  at  length  came  up  to  us,  and 
said, 

"  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Rivers,  for  nearly 
strangling  me," 

And  writh  the  w:ords  he  held  out  his  hand, 
which  I  took  in  mine,  and  in  my  own  im- 
pulsive way  shook  heartily.  He  then  offered 
the  same  token  of  reconciliation  to  Ryland, 
who  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  accepted 
it,  saying, 

"  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Dwight,  as  a  Chris- 
tian ought.  You  have  indeed  set  me  the 
example.  But  now  do  oblige  me  by 
leaving  me  alone  for  a  short  time  with  Mr. 
Rivers.  It  is  not  for  my  own  interest,  but 
for  his,  that  I  desire  a  little  further 
conversation." 

"There  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Ryland," 
exclaimed  Dwight,  "it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  both  to  him  and  to  me  that  1 
should  speak  with  him  first." 
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I  now  interrupted  them,  and  said, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  leave  you  both 
together,  and  you  can  call  upon  me  as  it 
may  suit  your  convenience  in  the  evening. 
But  I  have  now  something  to  do  which 
cannot  be  put  off,  let  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  of  your  disclosures," 

Dwight  upon  this  wished  us  good  morning, 
and  walked  off,  but  with  the  intention,  I 
fully  believed,  of  waiting  for  me  near  Delia 
Torre's  house. 

I  thought  of  the  nun,  of  my  engagement 
with  her,  and  on  the  possibility  that  the 
least  delay  now  might  ruin  for  ever  my 
worldly  prospects.  I  therefore,  intreated 
Mr.  Ryland  to  postpone  for  a  few  hours  the 
discussion  he  seemed  desirous  of  entering 
upon,  but  he  said, 

"  No,  Mr.  Rivers,  I  am  anxious  to  do  you 
service,  especially  after  the  events  of  this 
morning.  I  wish  to  restore  to  you  your 
property,  I  mean  a  part,  and  I  further 
wish " 
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But  I  would  hear  no  more.  Seeing  a 
cab  stand  close  by,  with  a  driver  at  the 
door,  which  he  held  open,  saying,  "  Cab, 
Sir,"  I  disengaged  my  arm  suddenly  from 
Ryland's  grasp,  and  leaping  into  the  vehicle, 
desired  the  man  to  drive  off  towards  St. 
John's  Wood,  mentioning,  however,  a 
quarter  different  from  that  which  I  desired 
to  reach. 
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VIII. 

When  we  had  got  out  of  sight  of  Ryland,  I 
changed  the  direction,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  at  home.  To  my  extreme  mortification, 
I  found  Dwight  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  garden,  waiting  for  me. 
Coming  up  in  his  impudent  way,  he  said, 

"  I  see  you  have  given  that  old  file  the 
slip,  which  is  devilish  lucky,  as  I  have  got 
something  to  tell  you,  which  will  interest 
you  above  a  bit." 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  you  have  to 
tell,"  I  answered  with  vehemence,  "  I  cannot 
hear  it  now ;  if  you  really  wish  to  speak  to 
me,  you  must  come  in  the  evening." 
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I  was  then  about  to  leave  him  without 
ceremony,  when  Delia  Torre,  who  had 
observed  my  entrance,  came  down  the  steps 
to  meet  me. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  u  you  must  go 
out  with  me.  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door ; 
so  pray  jump  into  it  at  once.  I  will  explain 
myself  as  we  go  along.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Dwight." 

We  then  got  into  the  cab,  but  had  not 
driven  twenty  yards  before  I  saw  Ryland 
making  directly  towards  the  house.  His 
quick  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and  he 
shouted  to  the  cabman  to  stop ;  but  I  was 
not  to  be  disappointed  thus,  I  desired  the 
man  to  drive  on  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
as  there  was  not  another  cab  near  in  which 
he  could  follow  us,  I  felt  fully  persuaded 
we  should  escape  him. 

Presently,  however,  as  we  turned  the 
corner  of  Blandford  Square,  I  saw  a 
Hansom  dash  by  with  the  portly  figure  of 
the  priest  in  it.      But,  in  the  eagerness  of 
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his  chase,  he  had  not  recognized  our  vehicle, 
and  so  passed  on,  till  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  repair  his  error. 

In  another  minute  we  were  in  the  court, 
where,  without  knocking,  we  were  admitted 
by  Bridget,  who  had  been  waiting  for  us. 
The  door  was  then  locked,  and  we  ascended 
to  the  room,  where  we  found  our  friend 
pacing  about  in  a  state  of  extreme  per- 
turbation. 

"  In  three  minutes  more  you  would  have 
been  too  late,"  she  said ;  "  but  now  enter 
this  closet,  and  remain  perfectly  silent ;  you 
must  not  even  breathe  loud,  or  you  will 
repent  it  all  the  days  of  your  life." 

She  then  lighted  four  candles  and  placed 
them  on  the  little  table.  Presently,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  short,  stout, 
square  man  was  ushered  in  by  Bridget,  to 
whom  the  nun  made  signs,  which  she 
understood  and  left  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Brownlow,"  she  then  said,  "  will 
you  take  a  chair  ?" 
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He  did  as  he  was  requested  ;  and  then, 
referring  to  a  topic  which  they  had 
evidently  been  discussing  at  some  previous 
part  of  the  day,  observed, 

"  T  have  just  been  with  him,  and  though 
there  is  no  immediate  danger,  I  hardly 
think  he  will  recover.  He  is  not  bitter 
against  you.  He  thinks  that  one  of  the 
steps  you  have  taken  was  upon  the  whole 
the  best,  but  he  conjures  you  to  restore — " 

"  The  will,  you  mean  ?"  she  said, 
interrupting  him. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Mr. 
Brownlow. 

u  Do  you  believe  you  have  a  soul,  Sir," 
she  inquired. 

"  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,"  answered 
Brownlow ;  u  but  that's  nothing  to  the 
purpose  just  now.  It  can  be  of  no  use  to 
you  to  ruin  my  client  ;  and  therefore  do 
restore  the  will,  as  without  the  possession 
of  it  you  know  the  property  must  fall  into 
other  hands." 
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"  What  can  that  signify  ?"  inquired  the 
nun,  "  as  you  suggest  he  is  about  to  die." 

"  Why,  he  has  children,"  answered  the 
lawyer. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  quickly,  "  he 
has  children — a  priest's  children.  But  let 
that  pass  ;  I  am  surprised  you  are  so 
anxious  to  recover  the  document  you  refer 
to,  for  could  you  not  forge  another,  as  you 
forged  that  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  Miss  Temple,  you  may 
be  overheard ;  and  then  we  should  all  be 
ruined." 

"  No,  I  should  not  be  ruined,"  she 
answered,  "  for  I  am  placed,  as  you  know, 
beyond  the  reach  of  ruin."  However,  to 
reassure  you,  I  have  ordered  Bridget  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  to 
suffer  no  one  whatever  to  come  up  till  you 
leave  the  house.  I  say  then,  you  could 
easily  forge  another  will. 

u  But  Mr.  Rivers  signed  this,  you  know." 

"  No,  he  did  not,"    she  said,  "  his  dead 
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hand  did ;  of  that  I  was  witness  ;  and  it  is 
the  fact,  that  my  name  is  on  the  damned 
document,  that  induced  me  to  take  it 
away,  that  I  might  not,  in  the  cloister,  and 
in  my  grave,  be  haunted  by  the  conscious- 
ness, that  I  had  robbed  a  poor  young  man 
of  his  inheritance,  and  thereby  exposed  him 
to  the  commission  of  the  greatest  crimes." 

"  But  you  know  he  is  a  scamp,"  answered 
Brownlow. 

"  I  know  no  such  thing,"  replied  Miss 
Temple. 

u  Why,  did  he  not  run  away  with  you  ?" 

"Yes,  he  took  me  from  the  villain  who 
had  corrupted  my  mind  under  the  pretence 
of  teaching  me  religion  ;  who  plunged  me 
up  to  the  ears  in  sin  ;  who  tempted  me  to 
deceive  and  defraud  my  parents ;  and  to 
play  a  part  in  one  of  the  most  nefarious 
acts  of  dishonesty  that  were  ever  perpe- 
trated ;  in  conjunction  of  course  with  you, 
Mr.  Brownlow,  the  forger  of  wills,  and  the 
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systematic  swindler  of  people  out  of  their 
property." 

He  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  advanced 
a  step  towards  her  with  uplifted  hand. 

Miss  Temple  also  rose,  and  drawing  a 
small  glittering  poignard  from  her  girdle, 
said, 

"  Sit  down,  Sir,  or  I  will  bury  this  in 
your  heart." 
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IX. 


These  words  she  uttered  in  so  resolute  a 
tone,  that  Mr.  Brownlow  made  no  doubt 
she  would  carry  her  threat  into  execution ; 
so  he  sat  down,  while  she  paced  the  room  in 
fiery  indignation. 

u  I  will  compel  you,"  she  said,  "  to  be  as 
honest  with  me  as  you  are  with  your  own 
conscience ;  and  you  know  you  cannot 
conceal  from  yourself  the  fact  that  you  did 
forge  the  document,  which,  let  me  tell  you 
for  your  comfort,  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  a 
third  person,  who,  however,  does  not  exactly 
know  the  nature  of  it." 
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"  But  what  good,  Miss  Temple,  can  it  do 
you  to  make  me  admit  in  words,  what  you 
know  to  be  the  fact  V 

"  It  will  satisfy  my  mind,"  she  answered. 
"  And  you  shall  satisfy  my  mind  in  this 
matter,  however  absurd  you  may  think  it ; 
otherwise,  I  will  place  the  will  in  the  hands 
of  a  Protestant  lawyer,  and  you  will  speedily 
find  yourself  in  Newgate,  Mr.  Brownlow." 

"  Well  then,"  he  inquired  deprecatingly, 
"  what  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ?  Have  I 
not  admitted  all  you  desire  ?  " 

"  But  I  wish  you  to  humiliate  yourself, 
and  to  declare  in  plain  terms,  to  me,  at 
least,  what  you  are,  and  what  you  have 
done.  Answer  me  then — did  you  not  forge 
that  will?" 

"  Well,  of  course  I  did." 

"And  who  employed  you  to  forge  it  ?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Ryland." 

"  And  who  was  the  witness  ? " 

"Yourself." 

"And   was   not    Mr.   Rivers   dead  when 
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you  took  his  hand  and  with  it  traced  his 
name  upon  the  parchment  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  did  not  you  and  Mr.  Ryland 
destroy  the  will  which  he  had  made  in 
favour  of  his  son  ?" 

u  At  least,  as  you  well  know,  Mr. 
Ryland  says  he  did." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  throwing  open  the 
closet, 

"  There  stands  his  son,  answer  for  it  to 
him." 

Mr.  Brownlow  sat  stupefied  and  looking 
more  like  a  corpse  than  a  man,  when  Delia 
Torre  and  I  went  and  placed  ourselves 
between  him  and  the  door. 

u  Lucy,"  I  said,  "ring  the  bell,  and 
order  Bridget  to  fetch  a  policeman,  that  we 
may  give  this  worthy  gentleman  into 
custody." 

As  he  saw  no  earthly  means  of  escape, 
for  Lucy  had  rung  the  bell,  and  Bridget's 
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footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  before  me,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  besought  me  not  to  bring  absolute 
disgrace,  infamy,  and  ruin,  upon  himself 
and  his  family. 

"I  have  a  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  "who 
knows  nothing  of  these  things,  and  children 
who  are  as  yet  innocent.  For  their  sakes," 
he  added,  with  tears,  u  I  implore  you,  Mr. 
Rivers,  not  to  expose  me  to  destruction. 
The  property  will  be  yours  without  the 
least  difficulty — it  comes  to  you  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  Miss  Temple  I  dare- 
say will  consent  to  destroy  that  wretched 
document,  which  I  confess  I  drew  up  for 
Mr.  Ryland,  and  signed  in  the  way  you 
have  heard." 

I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  saying, 

u  Well,  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  am  not  a  vin- 
dictive man ;  but,  as  I  have  been  deeply 
injured  and    defrauded,   you  must  promise 
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me,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  that 
you  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  my  obtaining 
my  legal  right." 

"  I  bind  myself  by  an  oath,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Brownlow,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  and  the  cold  perspiration  running  over 
his  face  like  rain. 

"  To  what  purpose,"  I  inquired,  "  do  you 
seek  to  impose  upon  Miss  Temple,  by  repre- 
senting your  client  at  his  last  gasp  ;  I  have 
just  parted  from  him  in  the  street." 

Mr.  Brownlow  looked  confusedly  in  my 
face,  but  remained  silent. 

I  then  added,  "  you  may  depart  now. 
Hereafter,  however,  if  we  should  require 
your  testimony,  you  will  be  ready  to  come 
forward." 

He  said,  I  should  find  it  would  be  entirely 
unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  law  proceed- 
ings, and  went  away  more  dead  than  alive. 

Lucy  now  summoning  Bridget,  received 
from  her  a  key,  with  which  she  opened  a 
trunk  standing  in  the  closet  where  we  had 
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been  concealed,  and   taking   out   the  will, 
placed  it  in  my  hands. 

u  Honest  Bridget,  here,"  observed  Lucy, 
u  was  the  third  person  of  whom  I  spoke  to 
Mr.  Brownlow.  With  that  document  you 
will  be  able,  Mr.  Rivers,  to  recover  what  is 
your  own.  I  have  now  in  part,  at  least, 
delivered  my  conscience  from  the  load  of 
guilt,  which  has  up  to  this  moment  weighed 
upon  it. 

"  Of  my  strictly  secular  duties  this  is 
the  last;  I  have  become  as  you  see  a  sister 
of  charity,  and  by  devoting  the  whole  that 
remains  to  me  of  life  to  the  service  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  I  hope  in 
some  measure  to  atone  to  God  for  the 
multiplied  sins  of  my  youth." 

"  Dear  Lucy,"  I  said,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  "  have  you  forgiven  me  for  my 
offences  towards  you  ?" 

"  I  rather  need  your  forgiveness,  Mow- 
bray," she  answered;  "let  us  exchange  for- 
giveness, therefore.     I   have  now  done  my 
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best  to  atone  for  my  deep-dyed  injustice 
against  you,  and  for  the  rest,  may  God 
pardon  us  both." 

*  You  will  be  forgiven,  young  lady,"  said 
Delia  Torre,  "because  I  see  your  re- 
pentance is  sincere  ;  God  is  always  gentle 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart ;  you  have 
my  blessing  ;  the  blessing  of  an  old  man, 
and  a  father,  and  should  it  ever  be  your  lot 
to  require  assistance  in  this  world  while  I 
am  living,  come  to  me  and  you  shall 
have  it." 

We  then  took  leave  of  Lucy  Temple, 
whom  I  have  a  thousand  times  since  beheld 
in  the  laborious  discharge  of  her  duties, 
rising  early  and  going  to  bed  late,  and 
toiling  incessantly  to  diminish  the  sum  of 
misery  existing  in  the  world. 
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I  was  now,  therefore,  at  length  victorious 
over  the  priest.  But  did  I  triumph — far 
from  it.  I  felt  compassion  for  him,  and 
hesitated  to  commence  those  legal  proceed- 
ings, which,  notwithstanding  the  assurances 
of  Mr.  Brownlow,  would,  I  feared,  be 
necessary  to  recover  my  property. 

Four  days  after  the  above  scene,  an  aged 
Jesuit  called  at  our  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  requesting  me  earnestly  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Ryland,  whom  he  represented  to  be 
on  his  death  bed. 

"  Let  me  suggest,"  he  said,  "  that  it  will 
be  prudent  to  take  along  with  you  a  certain 
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paper,  of  which  you  have  recently  become 
possessed.  My  dear  brother  is  anxious, 
before  leaving  this  world,  to  do  you  a 
service,  which  shall  obliterate  from  your 
mind  all  recollections  of  any  little  un- 
pleasantnesses that  may  have  existed 
between  you." 

The  old  man  looked  so  mild,  so  beneficent, 
so  affectionate,  that  I  was  for  once  thrown 
off  my  guard.  I  said  I  would  accompany 
him,  and  went  up  stairs  into  the  library  for 
the  will.  There,  however,  I  found  Delia 
Torre,  who,  when  I  explained  the  matter  to 
him,  exclaimed, 

u  By  no  means  take  it  with  you,  I  fear 
Mr.  Ryland,  as  well  as  this  smooth-tongued 
disciple  of  Loyola,  who  seems  to  have  won 
your  heart.  I  am  even  afraid  that  some 
injury  may  be  meditated  against  your  life  ; 
still,  wrhile  the  will  is  with  me  I  do  not 
see  how  your  death  could  serve  them ; 
however,  be  advised,  and  do  not  either  eat 
or  drink  in  the  house." 
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I  told  him  to  apprehend  nothing  on  my 
account ;  and,  without  saying  anything 
about  the  paper,  as  my  friend  the  Jesuit  had 
termed  the  will,  went  off  with  him  to  Mr. 
Ryland's.  When  admitted  to  his  bed-room, 
I  saw  at  once  that  his  illness  was  a  sham, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  in  extreme 
terror  respecting  the  consequences  of  his 
transaction  with  Mr.  Brownlow  and  my 
poor  father's  corpse. 

When  the  room  had  been  cleared,  he 
desired  me  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and 
then  take  a  chair  by  his  bedside.  When  I 
had  done  as  he  requested,  he  said, 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Rivers,  you  must  doubt- 
less have  perceived  that  Miss  Temple's 
mind  is  in  a  diseased  state  ;  she  is,  in  fact, 
stark  mad,  and  mad  people  you  know  are 
at  once  cunning  and  vindictive.  Of  this 
you  must  have  been  convinced,  by  the 
dreadful  scene  between  her  and  Mr. 
Brownlow. 

"  Poor  man  !      He  was  almost  frightened 
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out  of  his  wits.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  virago  drew  forth  a 
sharp  dagger,  and  threatened  to  plunge  it 
into  his  heart.  What  he  afterwards  said, 
he  does  not  in  the  least  know.  If  she  had 
required  him  to  affirm  that  he  saw  me  eat 
your  father's  body,  he  would  have  done  so, 
poor  fellow,  in  his  abject  state  of  fear. 

"  Every  word  of  his  confession  I  assure 
you  is  false." 

At  this  affirmation,  which  was  delivered 
with  great  earnestness,  I  could  not  avoid 
smiling  sceptically.  He  immediately  caught 
the  meaning  of  my  look,  and  said, 

"  There  does  indeed  exist,  I  believe,  a 
certain  document,  a  previous  will,  I  think, 
which  may  perhaps  be  found,  if  you  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  one  you  possess  in 
exchange  for  it." 

"  That,"  I  observed,  "  must  depend  on 
circumstances." 

"Well,"   he   replied,   "it  can  be  of  no 
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earthly  consequence  to  me,  for  I  am  about, 
as  you  see,  to  leave  this  perishable  world, 
and  can  neither  be  benefited  nor  injured  by 
anything  that  may  happen.  A  very  few 
days  will  close  my  account  with  time  ;  but 
a  trial,  if  it  were  to  come  to  that,  might 
injure  poor  Brownlow,  by  having  suspicions 
cast  on  him  :  though  I  assure  you  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  your  recovering  the 
estate. 

"  In  a  country  like  this  too,  of  heretics, 
some  scandal  might  be  brought  on  the 
Church,  which  as  one  of  its  faithful  sons, 
you  would  I  am  sure  regret.  You  have  of 
course  got  the  will  in  your  pocket." 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  such  thing,"  I 
answered.  u  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  Signore  della  Torre,  to  whom  a 
friend  has  recommended  a  Protestant 
lawyer,  who  is  probably  now  with  him  on 
the  subject." 

At  these  words,  Mr.   Ryland's  prudence 
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forsook  him  at  once.  He  leaped  bolt 
upright  in  his  bed,  and  was,  I  found,  full 
dressed. 

"  By  Heavens,  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  exclaimed, 
H  you  must  prevent  this,  or  I  shall  be 
plunged  in  infamy." 

Then  recollecting  himself,  he  added, 

"  I  mean,  there  would  be  very  great 
inconvenience  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  and,  as  I 
said,  some  scandal  to  the  Church." 

"  You  may  as  well  get  out  of  bed,"  T 
observed,  u  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  use 
in  enacting  this  sort  of  farce  with  me.  I 
knew  well  enough  when  I  entered,  you 
were  in  perfect  health  ;  but  was  not  aware 
before,  you  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in 
your  breeches." 
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XI. 

The  priest  cast  at  me  a  ferocious  look,  then 
throwing  aside  the  sheets,  put  out  two 
massive  legs,  which  were  nicely  covered 
with  black  silk  stockings. 

*  I  intreat  you,"  he  said,  "  to  return  to 
Mr.  Delia  Torre,  and  stop  the  law  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  On  one  condition,"  I  answered. 

u  On  what  condition,"  he  inquired 
eagerly,  and  with  an  evident  determination 
to  comply  with  it   whatever  it  might  be. 

"Why,  that  you  produce  my  father's 
will,  put  on  your  hat,  and  go  along  with 
me  to  Delia  Torre's.     There,  if  you  please, 
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we  will  exchange  documents,  after  which,  if 
you  think  proper,  we  will  throw  the  forged 
will  in  the  fire,  to  prevent  your  grey  hairs 
from  descending  with  disgrace  and  ignominy 
into  the  grave." 

His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  exclaimed, 

"  Sir,  do  you  threaten  me  ? " 

u  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  and  you  know  I  can 
write,  Mr.  Ryland,  so  I  will  draw  up  a  little 
narrative  of  these  transactions,  which  may 
at  least  amuse  the  Protestant  world  for  a 
few  weeks,  at  the  expense  of  the  acute  and 
profound  disciple  of  Loyola,  the  grave  and 
benignant  Mr.  Ryland.  Lucy  is  quite 
willing  to  contribute  her  mite  towards  this 
good  work,  and  the  little  dialogue  between 
her  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  which  Delia  Torre 
and  I  overheard  from  the  closet,  will  not  be 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  nar- 
rative." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  have  me  on  the  hip,  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  are  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  your  advantage." 
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"  Quite  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  "  a  few 
years  ago  you  would  have  been  executed  at 
Newgate,  with  your  friend  Brownlow,  for 
what  you  have  done.  Now  it  could  only  be 
an  affair  of  the  penal  settlements,  or  the 
hulks ;  but  so  far  from  being  desirous  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  you,  my  in- 
tention is  to  spare  you  as  far  as  possible. 

"  If  I  have  been  defrauded  by  you,  it  is 
no  proof  of  vindictiveness   to    recover   my 
own. — But  hark  !     What  is  that  ?      I  think 
you  have  thieves  here  in  the  room,  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  assassinated," 
Divining  my  intention,  he  cried, 
"  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Rivers  !  there  is  no  fear." 
But  rushing  towards  the  door  of  a  closet, 
where  I  had  heard  the  trampling  of  feet,  I 
threw    it     open,     and    there    beheld    three 
sturdy  priests  closely  jammed  together,  and 
looking  very  hot,  as  the  air  they   breathed 
was  none  of  the  most  salubrious. 

"  Walk  out  gentlemen,"  I  said,  (e  there 
was    no     necessity   for    this     concealment. 
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However,  closet  for  closet,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Ryland,  eh?" 

Language  fails  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
his  countenance  at  that  moment.  In  spite 
of  the  situation,  full  of  doubt,  anxiety,  and 
excitement,  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  of  pity  that  arose  in 
my  heart.  He  looked  so  completely  baffled 
and  humiliated,  that  he  ceased,  rogue  and 
villain  though  he  was,  to  be  an  object  of 
indignation. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  fair,"  I  said  ;  "  but  when 
truth  is  to  be  told,  eaves-dropping  is  a 
profitless  entertainment.  It  is  only  when 
villany  and  hypocrisy  are  to  be  unmasked, 
that  the  device  can  properly  be  said  to 
answer." 

Then  turning  to  the  priests,  I  added, 

"  If  you  belong  to  the  society  of  Jesus, 
you  do  not  do  much  credit  to  your  educa- 
tion. I  thought  gentlemen  of  your  cloth 
used  to  manage  things  much  more 
adroitly." 

VOL.    III.  K 
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There  is  a  sense  of  shame  in  most  men, 
not  even  excepting  priests ;  and  my  four 
stalwart  companions  felt  it  at  this  moment. 
At  a  signal  from  the  eye  of  Ryland,  his  trio 
of  satellites  left  the  room  without  uttering 
a  single  word. 

The  object  for  which  they  had  been 
concealed  may  be  easily  divined  :  Ryland 
expected  I  would  bring  the  forged  docu- 
ment along  with  me  ;  in  which  case,  it  was 
unquestionably  their  intention  to  rush  out, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  their  principal,  to  wrest 
it  from  me.  Delia  Torre  had  foreseen,  that 
if  I  took  it  with  me  something  of  the  kind 
would  be  attempted,  and  it  was  his  prudent 
counsel  that  preserved  me  from  the  snare ; 
since,  relying  on  my  own  energy,  I  might 
otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  flourish 
that  memento  of  his  villany  in  the  face  of 
my  enemy.  Even  in  that  case,  however, 
the  sacerdotal  conspirators  might  have  been 
foiled,  for  I  had  been  so  baited  and  enraged 
by  fortune,  that  I  think  I  could  have  kept 
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a  dozen  priests  at  bay.  Still,  it  may  have 
been  better  as  it  was. 

Ryland  now  said,  in  a  humble  and  sub- 
dued voice, 

**  Fortune  has  been  favourable  to  you, 
Mr.  Rivers.  In  the  game  of  life  you  have 
check-mated  me." 

"  And  we  are  playing  for  large  stakes,"  I 
said  :  "  I  for  my  paternal  inheritance,  you 
for  your  reputation  and  your  life.  But 
come,  you  have  not  entirely  lost  yet." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  answered, 
gloomily,  "  what  I  now  lose  was  all  I  had 
to  live  on  ;  for  your  cousin  Adelaide  has 
cast  me  off,  and  so  have  Lucy's  relatives, 
and  so — but  no  matter,  every  man  must  die 
once,  and  I  may  as  well  do  so  now  as 
hereafter." 

"  Mr.  Ryland,"  I  said,  "  on  a  former 
occasion  you  reminded  me  of  my  sainted 
mother ;  my  own  heart  reminds  me  of  her 
now,  I  believe  you  to  have  acted  uprightly 
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towards  her,  and  I  think  she  regarded  you 
as  a  friend,  to  the  last. 

u  For  this  reason  I  do  not  mean  to  push 
matters  to  extremities  with  you.  If  you 
enable  me  to  dispense  with  the  law  courts, 
which,  if  called  in,  would  take  your  fate 
into  their  hands,  I  am  ready  to  share  with 
you  the  fortune  which  providence  restores 
to  me,  and  will  allow  you,  while  you  live, 
enough  to  live  upon  in  comfort." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Rivers ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "you  cannot  mean  this  ! — " 

"  But  I  do  mean  it,"  I  replied,  "  and  if 
you  cannot  depend  upon  the  promptings  of 
my  heart,  call  in  any  solicitor  in  London, 
Mr.  Brownlow  excepted,  and  I  will  con- 
vert my  promise  into  a  legal  engagement, 
and  what  is  more,  will  keep  the  matter  a 
secret,  even  from  Signore  della  Torre." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  approached  me  hold- 
ing out  his  right  hand. 
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I  gave  him  mine,  and  we  exchanged 
for  the  first  time  the  mutual  pledge  of 
friendship. 

"  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  require 
no  legal  engagement,  and  you  shall  find, 
bad  as  I  am,  and  bad  as  I  have  been,  that 
I  yet  know  how  to  value  conduct  like  this." 

"  There,"  he  said,  unlocking  a  drawer 
and  taking  out  a  parchment,  "  there  is 
your  father's  will,  which,  as  you  see,  was 
not  destroyed,  though  poor  Lucy  imagined 
it  had  been.  I  have  kept  it,  T  know  not 
why." 

Let  me  here  close  the  account  of  this 
unhappy  priest.  I  put  my  arm  in  his,  and  we 
walked  to  Delia  Torre's  together  ;  there  he 
saw  me  reduce  the  forged  will  to  ashes.  I  was 
now  rich;  and  I  told  Ryland  that  while  he 
lived  I  would  allow  him  a  thousand  a  year. 
This  he  accepted,  but  did  not  enjoy  long  ; 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where,  the  whole 
purpose  of  his  life  having  apparently  been 
destroyed,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease 
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which,  in  about  fifteen  months,  put  a  period 
to  his  existence.  He  was,  however,  older 
than  I  had  supposed,  having,  when  he  died, 
turned  his  seventy-third  year. 

Poor  fellow !  his  life  had  been  one  long 
tissue  of  intrigue,  which  had,  after  all, 
brought  him  little  satisfaction. 
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XII. 

While  this  affair  was  in  progress,  it 
absorbed  me  so  entirely,  that  I  could  attend 
to  nothing  else.  When  it  was  concluded, 
I  went  to  Wilmot  Smith,  and  with  him 
proceeded  to  visit  Elliot  at  the  hospital. 
Madame  Lenoir  had  by  this  time  returned 
to  Mrs.  Salmon's,  in  perfect  health ;  but 
Elliot's  recovery  was  slow,  and  almost 
appeared  as  if  it  would  never  be  com- 
pleted. He  looked  grim  and  thin,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  an  odd  twist  in  his  mind, 
which  made  him  take  everything  the 
wrong  way. 

While  we  were  there,  Dwight  came  in  ; 
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he  looked  at  once  vexed  and  ashamed 
when  he  saw  me — he  did  not  know  I  had 
recovered  my  estate,  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
made  great  promises,  especially  to  himself, 
which  had  vanished  into  smoke.  He  tried, 
however,  to  be  easy,  and  said, 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Rivers,"  in  a  sort  of 
burly,  independent  tone,  natural  enough  to 
him,  though  not  exactly  in  keeping  with 
his  existing  frame  of  mind.     I  inquired, 

"  You  still  continue  your  business,  Mr. 
Dwight  ? " 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Well,"  I  answered,  "  if  you  can  recover 
any  of  the  pictures  you  formerly  purchased 
for  almost  nothing  from  Mr.  Delia  Torre, 
I  will  give  you  a  handsome  price  for  them — 
not  an  extravagant  price,  mind — though  I 
shall  make  no  reference  to  the  miserable 
sums  you  paid  to  him." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  little  curious,"  he  said, 
"that  the  effects  of  a  man  who  bought 
three  of  them  are  to  come  next  week    to 
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the  hammer :  so  I  shall  be,  no  doubt,  able 
to  secure  them." 

"  Let  the  transaction,"  I  said,  "  be  en- 
tirely between  you  and  me.  Pack  them  up 
in  cases,  and  send  them  home  to  my  address, 
and  I  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your 
trouble.  This  is  not  all :  I  commission  you 
to  look  about  for  every  one  of  Signore 
della  Torre's  other  pictures,  and  to  nego- 
tiate on  liberal  terms  for  their  recovery." 

"  What,"  he  inquired,  with  astonishment, 
"  have  things  turned  out " 

"  Mr.  D  wight,"  I  answered,  "  I  allow  no 
person  to  inquire  into  my  private  concerns  ; 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is  a  matter  of 
business,  and  I  wish  to  you  transact  it  as  a 
man  of  business. 

Elliot,  who  could  now  walk  about  a  little, 
stared  at  Dwight,  who  returned  the  stare ; 
but  nothing  farther  on  that  point  was  said 
in  my  presence. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  perversities  of 
human  nature,  that  men,  though  they  may 
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profit  by  another  person's  good  fortune,  are 
often  secretly  vexed  at  it,  nevertheless. 
They  imagine  themselves  to  have  been  de- 
frauded by  destiny,  because  they  are  unable 
to  discover  why  the  favoured  individual 
should  have  been  preferred  to  them.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  with  my  good  friends 
the  artist  and  the  picture-dealer,  who,  to 
adopt  their  own  phraseology,  looked  upon 
me  as  a  devilish  lucky  dog.  Higher  than  this 
their  imaginations  could  not  ascend,  so  they 
inwardly  derived  what  satisfaction  they 
could  from  their  unspiritual  philosophy. 

I  now  proposed  to  Elliot,  that  he  should 
remove  to  a  private  lodging,  where,  as  soon 
as  his  health  would  permit,  he  might  re- 
sume the  practice  of  his  art.  He  replied, 
he  had  no  funds. 

*  There,"  I  said,  putting  a  fifty  pound 
note  in  his  hands,  "  that  will  do  for  the 
present,  and  when  it  is  spent  I  will  give 
you  more." 

He  took  the  money,  and  thanked  me ;  I 
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could  see,  however,  there  was  no  gratitude 
in  his  heart,  but  rather  envy  and  hu- 
miliation. He  had  something,  I  saw,  on  his 
mind ;  his  paleness  became  paler  ;  his  lips 
quivered,  and  he  said, 

"  Where  is  that  vindictive  villain  ?  " 

"  Stay  Elliot,"  I  said,  "  though  you  have 
mentioned  no  name,  I  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  whom  you  mean.  That  villain  is  my 
friend,  and  though  you  suffered  through 
his  mistake,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours 
that  it  was  a  mistake.  If  you  have 
any  apprehensions  respecting  him,  you  may 
set  your  mind  quite  at  ease,  for  he  is  not 
in  England." 

u  Oh  no ! "  he  said,  "  I'm  not  afraid  of 
him,  though  he  perhaps " 

"  You  mean,  that  he  might  have  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  you,  but  that  is  a  mistake ;  he 
never  was  afraid  of  anyone,  and  would  not 
be  so  now ;  however,  dismiss  all  revengeful 
feelings  from  your  mind.  Coronelli  struck 
you,  because  he  thought  you  had  deprived 
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him  of  his  all  in  this  world ;  had  he  known 
the  truth,  he  would  not  have  harmed  a  hair 
of  your  head." 

"  Still,  he  very  nearly  did  my  business,"  he 
muttered,  with  a  sort  of  vulgar  ferocity  in 
his  countenance,  "  and  I  should  like  to  pay 
him  off  for  it." 

"Tell  me  honestly,"  I  said,  "in  his 
situation  would  you  not  have  acted  as  he 
did  ? " 

•*  Perhaps  I  should,"  he  answered. 

"  There  is  another  point,  Elliot,"  I 
observed,  "  to  which,  as  you  are  now  re- 
covered, I  will  venture  to  direct  your 
attention;  do  you  know  who  saved  Coronelli's 
life  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  never  inquired  of  any  one  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Then  I  will  reveal  to  you  a  fact,  which 
ought  to  make  you  proud  of  the  stock  from 
which  you  are  descended.  It  was  that  good 
and  noble  hearted  man,  your  father." 
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"  My  father  ! " 

"Yes,  and  he  had  his  dying  moments 
soothed  by  the  hope,  suggested  to  him  by 
YVilmot  Smith,  that  the  danger  you  had 
incurred,  and  the  pain  you  endured,  would 
bring  you  back  to  what  his  lofty  spirit 
regarded  as  the  right  way.  I  have  no  right, 
as  you  well  know,  to  lecture  any  man  on 
morality ;  for  if  I  have  quitted  my  evil 
courses  the  merit  is  not  mine,  since  I  owe 
that  happiness  entirely  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  two  or  three  dear  friends. 
However,  I  will  venture  to  intreat  you, 
now  that  you  are  entering  the  world  again, 
to  reflect  on  the  very  little  satisfaction  that 
vice  has  brought  you,  and  to  make  a  trial  of 
what  may  be  attained  by  pursuing  the 
opposite  course." 

I  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the 
stones  of  the  hospital.  Elliot  had  no 
objection  to  take  from  me  any  amount  of 
money,  but  I  saw  clearly  that  the  advice 
which    accompanied     it    was    not    quite    so 
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welcome.  Perhaps  he  thought  me  an 
impostor,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  could 
not  greatly  wonder  if  he  did.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  punishment  of  a  reckless  life,  that  when 
you  do  reform,  no  one  is  inclined  to  give 
you  credit  for  it. 

Elliot  soon  left  the  hospital,  and  to 
facilitate  his  recovery  I  sent  him  to  the 
sea  shore,  where  he  did  recover,  I  mean  his 
bodily  health.  His  wants,  however,  ap- 
peared to  multiply  rapidly,  as  there  was 
hardly  a  week  in  which  he  did  not  write  to 
me  for  money.  At  length  his  letters  ceased, 
and  mine,  when  I  wrote  to  him,  were 
returned  to  me.  I  afterwards  learned,  that 
he  had  run  off  with  the  landlady's  daughter, 
and  entirely  disappeared. 

I  now  thought  it  full  time  to  restore 
Coronelli  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
which  he  preferred  before  all  others.  I 
therefore  sent  him  an  invitation  to  return  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  month  he  and  Francesca, 
who     had    now    a    second    child,    were    in 
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London,  where  they  domiciliated  themselves 
at  no  great  distance  from  me. 

Smith  entertained  an  affection  for  his 
little  house  and  garden  in  Holloway,  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  happy  days.  But, 
wishing  to  have  him  near  me,  I  persuaded 
him  also  to  remove  to  St.  John's  Wood,  for 
which  Mrs.  Smith  had  always  entertained  a 
decided  preference. 

With  all  these  friends  around  me,  and  in 
possession  of  more  than  I  needed,  was  I 
happy  ?  Very  far  from  it.  Indeed,  I  had 
been  much  nearer  contentment,  when  my 
situation  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
toil  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
because,  while  thus  engaged,  my  thoughts 
were  forcibly  carried  away  from  the  one 
great  source  of  my  wretchedness. 

There  are  individuals  in  this  world 
between  whom  and  prosperity  there  seems 
to  exist  a  natural  antipathy.  Angelica  was 
one  of  these.    She  indeed  loved  the  solitude, 
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in  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  which 
opulence  could  secure  to  her ;  she  loved 
also  the  capacious  apartments,  and  the  pure 
air  of  a  large  and  detached  dwelling ;  but, 
under  all  other  points  of  view,  she  seemed 
happier  in  the  old  dilapidated  house  in 
Windmill  Street,  than  in  our  new  and 
luxurious  villa. 

Smith  now  came  in  frequently,  and  some- 
times brought  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  sister 
Marion  along  with  her.  But  I  could  never 
prevail  upon  Angelica  to  see  them.  The 
moment  any  strangers  entered  the  house, 
she  retired  to  the  oratory,  and  remained 
there  in  study  or  meditation.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  that  her  mind  was 
slightly  diseased  ;  it  appeared  problematical, 
therefore,  both  to  Delia  Torre  and  myself, 
whether  what  I  was  so  ardently  seeking 
might  not,  when  found,  prove  a  curse. 

The  whole  nature  and  economy  of 
Angelica's   mind,    appeared    sometimes    to 
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have  undergone  a  great  change.  There 
were  entire  days  and  weeks  in  which  she 
seemed  wrapped  in  unutterable  serenity,  at 
which  times  the  most  gorgeous  hopes  spread 
like  a  canopy  over  my  soul.  I  regarded 
success  as  certain,  and  lived  with  her  as 
with  my  betrothed  bride,  talking  confi- 
dently of  the  future,  even  as  I  thought 
with  her  full  acquiescence.  Then,  perhaps, 
through  over  confidence,  I  would  let  fall 
some  word,  which,  by  implication,  signified 
that  she  meant  to  abandon  the  long 
cherished  purpose  of  her  life,  and  enter  the 
world  as  one  of  its  worshippers. 

The  moment  this  idea  presented  itself  to 
her,  she  would  become  silent,  dejected, 
moody,  and  would  often  burst  into  tears. 

Autumn  had  now  come  round  again,  and 
I  ventured  to  propose,  that  Angelica  and  I, 
in  company  with  her  father,  should  spend 
some  weeks  on  the  sea  shore. 

u  I  perceive,  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "  that 
your  love  is  not  altogether  what  I  expected. 
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You  think  of  your   own   happiness,  not  of 
mine." 

"This  is  the  first  time,  Angelica,"  I 
answered,  "  that  you  have  accused  me  of 
selfishness." 

I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  utter  these 
words;  and  when  I  had  uttered  them  I 
remained  silent,  and  turning  away  from  her, 
walked  towards  the  window  of  the  library, 
where  we  happened  to  be  standing  at  the 
time. 

She  felt  that  she  had  wounded  me 
deeply,  and  rushing  up,  and  throwing  her- 
self into  my  arms,  she  exclaimed,  with  tears, 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mowbray  ?  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  For  I  protest  before 
heaven  I  know  not  what  I  say — my  soul  is 
torn  with  doubts  and  fears — I  am  full  of 
anguish — the  consciousness  of  meditated  sin 
oppresses  me  ;  for  I  will  confess  to  you, 
that  I  often  do  meditate  becoming  your 
wife  ;  which,  you  must  admit,  would,  in  my 
circumstances,  be  a  very  great  sin." 
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While  pressing  her  to  my  bosom,  I 
replied, 

"  If  I  could  possibly  think  so,  deeply  and 
dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  should  never  act  as 
I  do.  It  is  known  on  the  contrary  to  the 
Great  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  my  object  is 
to  preserve  you  from  sin.  Desertion  of  the 
world  and  its  duties  is  a  great  sin ;  to 
cloud  your  father's  declining  life  with  sor- 
row is  a  greater  sin  ;  and  to  overwhelm  my 
soul  with  indescribable  agony  is  the  greatest 
sin  of  which  you  could  be  guilty." 

Not  being  able  to  reply,  she  concealed 
her  face,  while  her  whole  frame  trembled 
violently.  In  the  wild  hope  that  my  words 
had  at  length  produced  conviction  in  her 
mind,  I  continued, 

"  Do,  I  entreat  you,  Angelica,  make  use 
of  your  understanding.  Reason  with  your- 
self, look  your  doubts  and  scruples  in  the 
face,  place  yourself  on  a  rational  basis,  and 
pray   to    God    from    thence,   that   he    may 
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enlighten  you,  and  enable  you  to  act  as 
becomes  one  of  his  children." 

While  I  said  these  words,  she  listened  to 
me  patiently,  and  apparently  with  a  rising 
conviction  ;  but  I  am  a  rash  and  intemperate 
man,  I  hated  the  conventual  system,  partly 
because  I  thought  it  evil  in  itself,  and 
partly  because  it  threatened  to  deprive  me 
for  ever  of  the  woman  I  loved ;  and  this 
hatred  carried  me  forward  into  a  hatred  of 
the  Church  itself,  with  its  priesthood  and 
institutions.  Seeing  the  tokens  of  convic- 
tion in  her  eyes,  which  were  now  turned  up 
full  in  my  face,  I  went  on, 

"  We  have  both  been  hitherto  living  in  a 
vast  structure  of  superstition  and  impiety, 
where  everything  is  false,  dark,  degrading 
to  the  human  mind.  Why  should  men  and 
women  bury  themselves  in  cloisters  ?  Why 
should  they  who  devote  themselves,  as  they 
profess,  to  the  teaching  of  mankind  be 
deprived  of   all  the    charities    of  domestic 
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life  ?  Why  should  the  demon  of  super- 
stition mutter,  as  they  put  on  its  baleful 
livery,  "  Write  these  men  childless  ? "  Why 
should  the  Church  aim  at  an  empire  over 
thought,  and  seek  to  blast  and  wither  all 
great  ideas  even  in  the  germ  ?" 
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XIII. 

Angelica,  I  know  not  how,  had  contrived, 
during  this  fierce  burst  of  ecclesiastical 
hostility  to  disengage  herself  from  my 
arms.  Her  tears  had  dried  up,  and  she 
stood  before  me  with  a  greatly  altered  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  I  see,  Mowbray,"  she  answered,  "  that 
your  mind  is  under  some  dreadful  influence. 
I  sometimes  almost  fear  that  you  are 
breaking  away  altogether  from  the  truth. 
If  so,  what  happiness  can  we  taste  together  ? 
I  will  confess  to  you  that  there  are  times, 
in  the  dead  of  night  for  example,  when  I 
review  my^life,  when  I  examine  my  thoughts, 
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when  I  scrutinise  my  inclinations  and  im- 
pulses ;  there  are  times  I  say  when  your 
figure  becomes  dark,  and  dilates  and  rises 
up  to  so  great  a  height  before  me,  that  it 
appears  to  shut  me  out  entirely  from  the 
sunshine  of  the  smile  of  God ! 

"A  great  fear  and  shuddering  then  comes 
over  me,  my  nature  succumbs  to  yours — I 
retreat  with  you  from  the  light — I  substi- 
tute your  love  for  the  love  of  heaven — I 
stand  with  you  at  an  impious  altar,  I 
pronounce  impious  vows,  and  retire,  to 
share  with  you  a  hearth  overshadowed  by 
the  anger  of  our  Creator.  Even  still 
further  does  my  fancy  proceed,  until  I  hear 
the  sound  '  mother '  murmured  from  many 
lips  around  me.  Then  I  picture  to  myself 
a  life  of  perpetual  sin  and  a  death  of 
despair." 

When  she  had  spoken  these  words  she 
became  hysterical,  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and,  before  I  could  stretch  forth  my  arms  to 
support  her,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
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Having  raised  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa, 
I  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered  by  the 
housemaid  whom  Barbara  had  now  to  assist 
her;  I  desired  her  to  bring  me  some  water, 
and  then  to  call  Signore  della  Torre.  By  the 
time  her  father  came  Angelica  had  revived, 
but  looked  pale  and  tremulous.  She  was 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  she  had  been 
before  her  former  illness.  I  therefore 
determined  to  carry  my  point,  and  take  her 
to  the  sea  shore  at  once. 

I  expressed,  in  her  presence,  all  my  ap- 
prehensions to  her  father,  and  said,  we 
might  both  be  guilty  of  her  death,  if  we 
neglected  this  obvious  duty.  He  fully 
agreed  with  me,  and  then  casting  on  his 
daughter  a  look  of  tender  entreaty,  said 
to  her, 

"  My  child,  you  will  not  oppose  us  when 
what  we  do  is  for  your  good." 

"  Oh !  you  are  both  good,"  she  answered, 
throwing  one  arm  round  my  neck  and  the 
other    round  her  father's,    and   kissing    us 
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alternately  with  deep  affection,  exclaiming, 
"  Bear  with  me,  for  I  feel  ill  already. 
However,  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Then,  dearest,"  I  replied,  (( there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  so  run  up,  change  your 
dress,  and  we  will  set  out  forthwith. 
Barbara  can  send  what  you  need  after  us." 

When  she  had  left  us,  I  related  exactly 
to  Delia  Torre  the  conversation  which  had 
excited  her  so  much.  He  became  very 
thoughtful,  and  taking  my  hand,  said,  in  a 
most  melancholy  voice, 

"  You  must  prepare  your  mind,  Mowbray, 
for  I  fear  we  shall  lose  her." 

The  words  entered  my  soul  like  an  arrow. 
I  leaped  to  my  feet,  and  with  a  vehemence 
which  terrified  him,  exclaimed, 

"  Great  God !  what  do  you  mean,  my 
friend  ? " 

"Be  patient,"  he  answered;  "  I  mean, 
that  she  will  leave  us — that  she  will  enter 
the  detested  cloister;  and  in  that  case  I  care 
not  if  I  die  the  next  day." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  She  shall  not  enter  it,"  I  said ;  "  I 
would  rather  kill  her." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Mowbray,"  he  answered ; 
'<  but,  if  it  please  God,  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  see  her  die  :  T  think  I  could  bear 
that,  because  it  would  be  delivering  her  up 
into  the  hands  of  her  Creator,  who  is  com- 
passionate and  merciful ;  but  to  see  her 
enter  the  cloister,  would  be  to  behold  her 
delivered  up  to  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
whom  I  abhor  and  loathe  as  I  do  hell 
itself." 

At  these  words,  the  old  man  leaned  back 
on  the  sofa,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  cried  like  a  child. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  had  grown 
to  love  that  man  almost  as  much  as  his 
daughter  herself.  Age  had  invested  him 
with  singular  beauty ;  he  was  calm,  and 
mild,  and  forgiving,  and  gentle ;  I  had ' 
scarcely  ever  heard  him  utter  an  angry 
word,  unless  when  excited  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  priesthood.  But  the  next 
moment  he  forgave  even  them. 
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When  I  beheld  him  shed  tears,  I  knelt 
on  the  carpet  before  him,  and  leaned  my 
head  like  a  child  upon  his  knees.  He  was 
indeed  to  me  as  a  father.  Seeing  me  in 
this  posture,  he  put  his  hands  upon  my 
head,  and  said, 

"  God  bless  you,  Mowbray,  my  son.  I 
have  been  a  man  of  many  sorrows,  yet  God 
has  always  supported  me,  using  various 
means  and  instruments  to  accomplish  his 
gracious  purposes.  For  all  these  I  bless 
him,  and  am  grateful.  But,  except  my 
child  and  her  mother,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  creation  for  which  I  so  earnestly 
thank  God  as  for  your  friendship,  which 
rather  deserves  to  be  called  filial  piety,  and 
the  devotion  of  an  only  child,  than  that 
feeling  which  the  world  calls  by  the  name 
of  friendship. 

"  Rise,  my  son,  and  let  us  consult 
together ;  we  must  exhaust  all  the  powers 
of  our  understanding,  in  order  that  she  may 
not  be  lost." 

l  2 
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"  My  clear  father,"  I  said,  rising  and 
taking  my  place  beside  him  on  the  sofa, 
u  Angelica  is  too  good,  too  affectionate  to 
destroy  us  both  by  a  perverse  resolution." 

"  She  is  indeed  good  and  affectionate," 
he  answered,  "  but  I  do  not  trust  greatly  to 
that.  You  see  that  she  is  also  superstitious, 
and,  therefore,  however  much  she  may  love 
us,  she  loves  still  more  the  idea  she  has 
set  up  in  her  mind  in  the  place  of  God. 

"  To  that,  I  fear,  she  will  sacrifice  every- 
thing. But  it  is  my  fault — I  should  not 
have  suffered  her  from  childhood  to  live 
mewed  up  like  a  prisoner  in  a  cell.  Solitude 
is  good  for  some  minds,  but  not  for  all ; 
had  I  taken  her  forth  into  the  world,  we 
might  both  have  been  happy." 

"  Nay,  do  not  blame  yourself,"  I  replied, 
"  I  should  not  have  loved  her  in  this  way 
had  she  been  brought  up  in  the  world  ;  she 
appears  to  have  come  to  me  fresh  from  her 
mother's  breast,  untainted  and  pure  ;  I 
could  not  have  known  what  love  is,  had  you 
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not  kept  her  like  a  sacred  victim  as  you 
have.  Happen  what  may,  I  have  tasted, 
through  her  means,  the  holiest  feeling  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible  ;  and  if  I  die 
now,  I  shall  not  consider  myself  to  have 
lived  in  vain." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Angelica,  who,  with  the  playfulness  and 
changeableness  of  a  child,  had  now  passed 
into  an  entirely  new  sphere  of  feeling. 

Coming  up  to  me  with  a  light  and 
buoyant  step,  she  said, 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking  we  shall 
again  be  near  the  sea,  and  am  really  longing 
to  behold  its  waves,  and  hear  the  wind 
blowing  over  it." 

"  You  are  a  dear  child,"  observed  Delia 
Torre,  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  u  we  shall 
see  the  sea,  indeed,  and  it  will  do  us  all 
good." 

We  then  drove  to  the  station  at  London 
Bridge,  and  taking  our  places  in  the  train, 
were    in    little    more    than    two    hours    at 

l  3 
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Brighton.  Here,  as  I  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen, Angelica  could  not  be  happy.  It  is  in 
fact  exactly  like  a  suburb  of  London,  filled 
with  people,  who  convert  the  beach  into  a 
sort  of  marine  Cheapside. 

After  dinner,  therefore,  we  set  out  again, 
and  moved  eastward  along  the  coast,  till  we 
found  a  little  retired  village,  where  there 
were  few,  if  any,  visitors.  There  we  took 
up  our  abode  at  a  very  humble  inn,  which, 
however,  contained  all  we  needed  to  make 
us  comfortable. 
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XIV. 

In  the  evening,  while  Delia  Torre  remained 
at  home  reading,  Angelica  and  I  went  forth 
to  stroll  by  moonlight  along  the  sands, 
upon  which,  at  intervals,  lay  patches  of 
sea-weed,  clustering  in  black  and  tangled 
masses  about  small  heaps  of  stones,  and  shal- 
low pools  of  water.  From  these  were  diffused 
those  powerful  saline  effluvia,  which  near 
the  ocean  pervade  the  atmosphere,  and 
impart  to  it  a  very  strengthening  influence. 
Philosophy,  perhaps,  is  unable  to  explain 
the  effect  of  such  localities  upon  the  mind  ; 
but  it  is  indisputable,  that  strange  romantic 
thoughts  are  inspired  by  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  sea,  whose  pulsations,  and  rippling, 
and  wild  unintelligible  sounds,  appear  to 
create  corresponding  movements  and  music 
in  the  soul. 

Even  in  the  streets  of  London,  Angelica 
was  a  mystery  to  me  ;  but  here,  as  I  gazed 
at  her  enveloped  in  moonlight,  which  fell 
through  the  white  folds  of  her  dress,  as 
through  the  breaks  in  some  fleecy  cloud 
which  hovers  above  the  evening  star,  I 
experienced  a  delicious  confusion  of  ideas, 
like  that  which  accompanies  some  rapturous 
dream. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  describe,  can 
hardly  be  new  to  anyone.  All  have  loved, 
and  had  the  earth  made  sacred  to  them  by 
the  tread  of  some  one  who  did  not  appear 
to  belong  to  it,  but  to  be  sent  from  heaven 
expressly  to  hallow  and  sanctify  it  to  their 
hearts. 

Under  our  feet  were  shells  and  pebbles, 
glittering  in  the  sand,  which,  during  all  the 
ages  it  had   lain  there  beneath  the  sky,  had 
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never  been  marked  by  the  footstep  of  any 
woman  more  lovely  or  beloved  than  the  one 
who  now  walked  by  my  side. 

There  were  cliffs  behind  us,  which  rose 
in  majestic  perpendicular  masses  to  a  great 
height ;  here  and  there  they  were  rent  by 
deep  fissures,  which  being  now  filled  with 
shadow,  looked  gloomy  and  grand.  We 
wandered  on  till  we  came  to  a  place  where 
a  pile  of  black  rocks  jutted  out  like  a 
promontory  into  the  sea ;  beyond  this,  the 
coast  swept  in  with  a  beautiful  semicircle, 
the  soft  yellow  sand  reaching  up  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  precipices. 

Here  we  were  surrounded  by  a  solitude, 
as  complete  as  we  could  have  enjoyed  in 
the  virgin  forests  of  the  New  World. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  rippling  of  the 
in-coming  tide,  and  the  screams  of  the 
cormorant  and  sea  mew,  which  flew  in 
joyous  circles  over  the  rising  waters.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  level  pavement 
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of  the  ocean  stretched  away,  covered  with 
tremulous  moonlight,  which  quivered,  and 
flashed,  and  coruscated,  as  the  waves 
rolled  onwards  by  their  own  impulse. 
There  was  not  a  breath  stirring. 

Nature  at  such  times  appears  to  our 
souls  invested  with  surpassing  beauty,  like 
an  infant  reposing  on  the  breast  of  its 
mother,  and  murmuring  sweetly  in  its  sleep. 
She  reposes  like  an  ever  youthful  bride 
in  the  arms  of  God  ;  her  slumber  is  un- 
broken— her  tranquility  and  peace  infinite  ; 
dreams  of  unutterable  splendour  seem  to 
develope  themselves  endlessly  before  her 
soul,  as  she  inwardly  murmurs  for  ever  her 
gratitude  for  the  gift  of  existence. 

As  we  stood  there  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  the  moon  overhead,  and  the  silent  land- 
scape before  us,  Angelica  and  I  appeared 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  sweet  con- 
sciousness of  nature.  Our  souls  overflowed 
with  piety  and  with  love.    We  blessed  God, 
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fervently  blessed  him,  that  he  had  created 
us  ;  and  then  turned  round  mechanically  to 
retrace  our  steps  towards  the  village. 

As  the  wind  now  began  to  rise  and  blow 
a  little  cold,  we  hastened  our  footsteps,  that 
we  might  regain  our  warmth  by  motion  ; 
but  the  sand  was  soft,  and  we  sank  into  it 
at  every  step,  so  that  our  progress  was  not 
quick.  At  length  we  came  to  the  pro- 
jecting rocks,  when  we  perceived,  with  no 
little  dismay,  that  the  sea  had  risen  and 
covered  them,  so  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  climb  their  rugged  sides.  I  looked 
back  to  observe  if  there  was  any  escape  in 
that  direction  ;  but  we  now  stood  by  one 
horn  of  a  crescent ;  the  other,  more  to  the 
east,  projected  still  further  into  the  waves. 

I  did  not  wish  to  alarm  Angelica,  but 
said  to  her, 

"  My  love,  you  must  not  mind  getting  a 
little  wet,  for  we  have  remained  too  late, 
and  shall  have  to  wade  out  to  some  distance 
before  we  can  climb  the  rocks." 
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Though  I  began  to  have  my  misgivings, 
I  said  this  in  as  composed  a  voice  as  I 
could  command ;  while  the  dreadful  thought 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  that  our  union 
might  that  night  be  consummated  by  death. 

At  the  sight  of  danger,  the  presence  of 
which  she  felt  in  a  moment,  Angelica's 
natural  courage  came  to  her  aid.  She  only 
replied, 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Mowbray,  and  I 
will  go  out  with  you  to  any  depth." 

Accordingly,  as  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  we  advanced  by  the  side  of  the  rocks 
till  the  water  reached  her  knees,  her  waist, 
her  bosom  :  still,  she  did  not  falter  ;  though 
she  now  and  then,  as  it  became  deeper  and 
deeper,  cast  a  look  of  inquiry  at  me. 

"  Cheer  up,  Angelica,"  I  said,  "  we  are 
approaching  the  ledge,  up  which  I  see  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  climb.  We  will 
then  hasten  home,  and  you  can  divest  your- 
self of  these  wet  things,  and  go  to  bed. — 
The  salt  water  will  not  give  you  cold." 
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Oh  !  "  she  answered,  "  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  that." 

The  sea  by  this  time  rose  nearly  to  her 
lips,  and  now  and  then,  as  the  waves  broke 
upon  her,  she  had  to  close  them  that  she 
might  not  swallow  the  salt  water.  My  own 
feelings  at  this  moment  I  am  altogether 
unable  to  describe.  I  feared  I  was  going 
with  her  to  death  ;  but  even  then  I  would 
have  preferred  it  should  have  been  so,  to 
losing  her  in  any  other  way. 

We  now  came  to  what  seemed  a  prac- 
ticable part  of  the  rock,  and  lifting  her 
dripping  form,  I  placed  her  on  what  may 
be  called  the  first  step ;  I  then  asked  her  if 
she  could  climb  a  little  higher  and  make 
way  for  me — she  replied,  that  the  projection 
by  which  alone  she  could  raise  herself  was 
a  little  beyond  her  reach.  I  therefore 
desired  her  to  stand  still,  and  swimming  out 
soon  found  it  possible  to  land  upon  the 
rock.      I  then  ran  to  the  place  where  I  had 
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left   Angelica,  but   found  it    impossible    to 
reach  her. 

The  tide,  however,  was  rising  fast,  and 
already  covered  the  lower  part  of  her  body. 
Her  mind  evidently  was  made  up  to  brave 
the  worst,  for  she  uttered  not  a  word.  It 
then  occurred  to  me,  that  if  she  had  the 
force  to  hold  on  by  it,  I  could  take  off  my 
coat  and  lower  it  to  her,  and  thus  drag  her 
up  the  precipice.  This  I  did,  and  Angelica, 
with  calm  and  resolute  mind,  desired  me 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  that  she  would  do 
whatever  I  wished;  I  lowered  her  the  coat, 
and  she  grasped  it  firmly.  But  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  Angelica  was  not  a  small 
person  ;  and  now,  therefore,  what  with  the 
weight  of  her  own  body  and  her  drenched 
clothes,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  accom- 
plish my  design.  However,  holding  firmly 
with  one  hand  by  the  rock  above  and  leaning 
down  towards  her,  I  soon  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
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lifting  her  with  all  my  strength,  I  presently 
raised  her  to  the  summit  of  the  crag,  and 
placed  her  dripping  form  by  my  side. 

"  Put  on  your  coat,  Mowbray,  it  is  very 
cold." 

This  I  did,  having  first,  however,  pressed 
her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  with  rapture. 
We  now  climbed  up  the  crags,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  lead  out  upon  the  land, 
but  found  a  cliff  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  still 
above  us,  and  the  sea  surrounding  us  on  all 
other  sides. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  terror  now 
came  over  me — it  was  clear  that  our  only 
chance  of  safety  depended  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  rock — if  it  lay  above  high  water 
mark,  we  were  safe — if  not,  our  death  was 
inevitable.  To  ascertain  this  point,  we 
ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  sea  weed  or  other 
indications  of  the  rise  of  the  tide. 

Several  there  were,  but  then  they  might 
be    thrown    up    by    the    waves    in    windy 
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weather,  and  the  present  night  was  calm, 
with  nothing  but  a  slight  breeze  curling  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Once  Angelica  pro- 
posed that  I  should  endeavour  to  reach  the 
village  by  swimming,  and  then  come  and 
fetch  her  off  in  a  boat.  But,  besides  that 
the  distance  was  too  great,  I  could  not,  I 
thought,  leave  her,  lest  in  my  absence  the 
tide  should  mount,  or  the  wind  rise,  and  so 
sweep  her  alone  to  destruction. 
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XV. 

But  I  find  I  am  rather  making  an  inventory 
of  my  thoughts,  than  describing  what  they 
really  were  on  that  night,  when  all  kinds  of 
contending  emotions  arose  in  my  mind  to 
agitate  and  bewilder  it.  I  have  never  been 
one  of  those  who  affect  to  be  in  love  with 
death,  and  habitually  make  light  of  it,  more 
especially  when  it  is  at  a  distance.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  had  a  strong  relish 
of  life,  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  has  often 
afforded  me  indescribable  enjoyment,  and 
partly  because  I  have  lived  in  the  persuasion 
that  providence  had  appointed  me  great 
duties  to  perform  in  this  world. 
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Let  no  one,  therefore,  think  me  timid 
above  measure,  when  I  confess,  that  at  times, 
when  I  looked  upon  Angelica  or  drew  her 
close  to  my  side,  and  thought,  that  perhaps 
in  another  hour  we  might  both  be  lying 
down  there  among  the  matted  sea-weed, 
with  the  eels  and  congers  twisting  about 
our  limbs,  a  sickness  like  that  of  death 
came  over  me.  When  people  speculate 
about  drowning  by  their  warm  fire-sides, 
with  their  feet  buried  in  the  hearth  rug,, 
and  cheerful  voices  around  them,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  dilate  upon  the  poetry  of  the 
crisped  waves  closing  and  sporting  over 
their  heads. 

But,  when  the  water  breaks  with  a  dull 
plash  at  your  feet;  when  the  cold  night  wind 
blows  about  you,  taking  away  your  animal 
warmth,  depressing  your  spirits,  and  annihi- 
lating the  force  of  your  imagination  ;  when 
the  waves  rise  higher  and  higher ;  when  they 
encircle  your  frame,  and  cause  that  indes- 
cribable    sensation,  which  is  produced    by 
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the  efforts  of  the  heart  to  escape  immersion, 
you  discover  nothing  in  your  situation  but  a 
dull  and  dismal  reality.  What  before  was 
beautiful,  now  becomes  inexpressibly  re- 
pulsive. 

To  the  eye  that  contemplates  it  in  safety, 
the  sea,  whether  glittering  and  tranquil,  or 
tossing  and  foaming  in  its  might,  is  a 
glorious  object;  but  when  it  presents  itself 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  an  execu- 
tioner, when  it  comes  to  choke  you,  when 
it  appears  to  thrill  in  all  its  parts  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  consciousness  of  power, 
and  seems  impatient  to  take  your  life  ;  you 
experience  something  very  different  from 
poetical  enthusiasm.  It  is  infinitely  worse 
when  the  being  you  love  most  on  earth 
stands  by  your  side  to  perish  with  you. 
When  I  had  drained  to  the  dregs  this  view 
of  the  subject,  another — its  antipodes  in 
character,  succeeded.  Phantoms  of  a  wild 
and  dazzling  kind  flitted  before  my  fancy. 
It  appeared,  as  if  to  die  were  nothing  but 
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to  plunge  into  the  crystalline  waves,  and 
emerge,  with  Angelica  in  my  arms,  amid  the 
bliss  and  splendours  of  immortality.  I 
listened.  Music,  as  if  from  another  world, 
came  floating  over  the  waves.  My  soul 
was  rapt,  and  whispering  softly  to  Angelica, 
I  said,  "  Would  it  not  be  sweet  to  die  here 
together  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Mowbray,"  she  replied,  "  if 
my  father  were  with  us." 

These  words  produced  a  fresh  revolution 
in  my  mind.  My  ideas  rushed  back  over 
every  link  in  that  chain  of  melancholy 
reflections,  which  had  previously  held  me 
suspended  over  the  very  abyss  of  despair. 
For  some  minutes  I  could  make  no  answer  ; 
but  at  length,  pressing  her  to  my  heart, 
I  exclaimed, 

"  Let  it  be  as  God  pleases  !  With  you 
by  my  side,  I  can  fearlessly  meet  either 
destiny." 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  softly,  and 
the  water  to  curl  and  ripple  about  us. 
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Unfortunately,  there  was  no  room  to  walk 
to  and  fro,  so  we  suffered  greatly  from  the 
cold,  though  we  retreated  behind  a  ledge, 
where  I  folded  her  in  my  arms  in  order  to 
keep  warmth  in  her. 

The  tide  still  rose,  till  it  forced  us  to  seek 
shelter  higher  up  the  rock — strangely 
terrible  did  that  moon-lit  water  appear — it 
did  not  rave,  or  dash,  or  threaten,  but 
crept  up  noiselessly,  inch  by  inch,  till  it 
ascended  to  our  last  refuge,  where  it  laved 
our  feet  as  we  sat  pressing  against  each 
other  upon  the  topmost  height  of  the  rock. 
Angelica  now  said, 

"  We  shall  die  this  night,  Mowbray,  and 
we  shall  have  our  wish  to  be  united  for 
ever.  May  we  both  be  forgiven  and  taken 
into  the  mercy  of  God." 

"My  dearest  love,"  I  replied,  "life  is  not 
over  yet.  The  tide  must  rise  at  least  five 
feet  more  before  it  can  destroy  us.  We 
will  stand  up  here  with  our  backs  against 
the  cliff;   I  will   encircle  you  with  my  arms, 
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or  I  will  place  you  on  my  shoulders,  and 
will  be  drowned  in  that  position  before  you 
shall  suffer  harm." 

u  No,"  she  said,  "  whatever  happens  to 
you  shall  happen  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
moment  too." 

In  this  way  we  conversed  while  the  water 
continued  to  rise  ;  it  covered  our  ankles 
as  we  stood  against  the  cliff,  and  played 
and  rippled  about  our  feet,  as  if  it  had 
entertained  an  affection  for  us.  I  am  not, 
as  I  have  said,  more  stoical  than  other 
people,  and  have  an  intense  love  of  life, 
which  has  supported  me  under  all  trials. 
But  I  almost  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  I 
would  prefer  to  die  then.  She  was  with 
me — she  was  in  my  arms — my  lips  were 
pressed  to  hers — our  breath  mingled,  and 
we  determined  to  die  together  in  love.  Our 
souls  would  have  ebbed  away  into  the 
elements,  and  we  should  have  been  at  rest. 

A  feeling  almost  of  rejoicing  arose  in  my 
heart.      If  we  died  now,  I  could  not  lose 
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her,  and  the  idea  of  the  convent  faded 
away  in  that  of  love.  Yet  we  both 
observed  the  waters,  which  had  clearly 
ceased  to  rise.  God  had  said  to  them  now, 
as  of  old,  u  Hitherto  shall  ye  come  and  no 
further." 

The  moon,  the  queen  of  those  waves,  who 
had  summoned  them  together  by  her  smile, 
now  began  gradually  to  draw  them  off 
towards  some  other  land.  Under  the  sway 
of  her  magical  power  they  trooped  back 
stealthily  towards  the  ocean's  bed,  little  by 
little  uncovering  the  rock,  which,  as  it 
bared  its  wet,  black  sides  to  the  moonlight, 
appeared  like  some  beautiful  promontory 
amid  the  lakes  of  Paradise. 

We  descended  after  the  waves,  step  by 
step,  till  at  length  we  sprang  upon  the 
sand,  our  hearts  overflowing  with  thank- 
fulness and  mutual  love. 
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XVI. 

Many  times  during  those  dreadful  hours 
had  I  thought  of  Delia  Torre,  and  Angelica 
had  no  doubt  thought  of  him  still  more 
frequently ;  but  we  would  not,  by  imparting 
what  we  felt,  increase  each  other's  torture, 
and  so  the  thought  was  held  in  the  depths 
of  the  heart.  Now  we  communicated  it 
freely,  as  we  moved  along  at  our  quickest 
pace  towards  the  village.  Small  slimy 
pools  had  here  and  there  been  left  upon 
the  sand  by  the  retreating  tide.  These  we 
did  not  avoid,  but  went  through  them  as 
we  should  have  traversed  a  carpet,  since 
we   were    already   as    wet    as    water    could 
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make  us.  At  length  we  perceived  the 
village,  where  we  found  Delia  Torre  walking 
to  and  fro,  in  a  state  bordering  on  madness. 

"  Oh  !  my  children,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I 
had  begun  to  fear  for  you,  but  could  pro- 
ceed in  no  direction,  as  I  knew  not  whether 
you  had  gone  towards  the  east,  or  towards 
the  west." 

We  both  clasped  him  in  our  arms,  and 
in  a  few  words  related  what  had  happened. 
We  then  hurried  back  to  the  inn,  where 
Angelica  refused  to  go  to  bed,  so  we 
changed  our  dresses,  and  ordered  a  magnifi- 
cent breakfast  as  it  was  near  day.  While 
the  people  weie  getting  it  ready  we  sat 
before  a  blazing  fire.  Delia  Torre  had 
compelled  us  both  to  swallow  a  quantity 
of  hot  brandy  and  water,  which  produced 
a  glow  in  our  frames  ;  I  placed  Angelica 
next  the  fire,  and  Delia  Torre  and  I,  light- 
ing our  cigars,  went  gaily  over  the  dangers 
we  had  just  escaped.  He  did  not  dwell 
upon  the  imprudence  of  strolling  about  on 
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an  unknown  coast ;  we  had  both  of  us 
learnt  that  lesson  only  too  well ;  but  the 
next  best  thing  he  said  was  to  fortify  our- 
selves with  a  good  breakfast,  and  take  more 
care  in  future.  We  were  both  young  and 
had  good  constitutions  ;  so  we  suffered  no 
evil  from  our  adventure. 

I  fancied  at  first  that  I  should  derive 
much  advantage  from  it,  as  for  awhile 
Angelica  dwelt  incessantly  on  her  love  for 
me,  without  making  the  slightest  allusion 
to  a  different  order  of  ideas.  I  was,  myself, 
careful  not  to  introduce  the  subject,  as  I 
wished  to  give  her  robust  health,  in  the 
hope  that  the  state  of  the  body  would  react 
upon  the  mind.  In  this  persuasion,  after  a 
stay  of  five  weeks,  by  which  we  all  appeared 
to  benefit  greatly,  we  returned  to  London. 

There  are  conditions  in  our  own  mind, 
which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  explain  or 
account  for  as  the  greatest  mysteries  in 
nature.  I  loved  Angelica  with  a  love  bor- 
dering  on    idolatry ;    yet    at    this    time    I 
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often  found  myself  inspired  with  a  sort  of 
fear  when  I  approached  her ;  something 
in  her  ideas,  in  her  manners,  in  her  very 
language,  startled  and  alarmed  me ;  it 
seemed  clear  that  there  existed  in  the 
depths  of  her  mind  some  well-spring  of  bit- 
terness, which,  unless  it  could  be  dried  up, 
would  effectually  poison  both  her  own  hap- 
piness and  mine. 

This  cause  of  sorrow  I  sought  with  all 
my  power  to  annihilate,  but,  to  my  infinite 
disappointment  and  mortification,  my  inge- 
nuity only  appeared  to  defeat  itself. 

The  more  I  laboured  to  let  in  light  upon 
her  understanding,  the  darker  did  it  seem 
to  become ;  practice  and  experience  had 
rendered  her  adroit  in  the  management  of 
intellectual  weapons  ;  she  appeared  to  have 
always  at  her  command  a  never  ending 
series  of  sophisms  and  fallacies,  behind 
which  her  superstition  lay  entrenched  in 
invulnerable  security. 

Many   persons   may    suppose    it    would 
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have  been  easy  to  subdue  the  scruples  and 
prejudices  in  the  mind  of  a  woman,  young 
and  full  of  passion,  and  willing  in  some 
sense  to  receive  conviction ;  but,  whoever 
has  really  tried  to  make  a  convert  from  any 
one  religion  to  another,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  undertaking  is  no  trifling  one. 

Yet  this  was  what  I  had  really  to  do,  for 
Angelica's  religion  was  involved  in  the  fate 
of  her  vow.  If  she  yielded  to  me  in  the 
affair  of  marriage,  she  must,  in  order  to 
restore  the  balance  of  her  mind,  consent 
to  go  much  further.  She  could  not  throw 
away  the  fruit,  and  yet  persist  in  believing 
the  tree  to  produce  nothing  but  what  was 
good  and  wholesome. 

To  reject  a  part  was,  she  secretly  felt,  to 
reject  the  whole  ;  and  in  a  conscientious 
person,  who  has  from  infancy  been  trained 
and  disciplined  in  a  different  way,  this 
process  is  like  that  of  separating  soul  and 
body.  Her  mind  had  always  been  filled 
with     certain     persuasions,    certain    ideas, 
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certain  beliefs,  upon  the  clinging  to  which 
she  supposed  to  depend  her  eternal 
happiness  or  misery. 

I  seemed  to  be  stepping  in,  and  by 
peculiar  forms  of  thought  endeavouring  to 
produce  a  separation  between  her  mind  and 
its  Creator.  The  stronger  her  love  for  me 
became,  the  stronger  also  became  her  fear  ; 
she  felt  that  my  influence  over  her  soul  was 
enormous,  but  she  often  suspected,  and 
always  apprehended,  that  this  influence 
might  be  more  owing  to  the  effect  I  pro- 
duced on  her  feelings  than  on  her  reasoning- 
powers. 

She  could  not  doubt,  in  fact,  that  since 
my  views  were  different  from  those  of  the 
Church,  I,  and  not  that  Church,  must 
necessarily  be  wrong.  For  this  reason  it 
sometimes  became  most  painful  for  me  to  be 
with  her  alone.  She  came  to  me  whenever 
I  expressed  the  wish,  and  sat  by  my  side,  or 
laid  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  or  placed 
herself  in   my  arms,  or  kissed,  me — but  she 
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did  so  as  though  under  the  influence  of 
some  irresistible  though  unhallowed  power. 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  dreaded 
me  all  the  while,  that  she  imagined  her  very 
soul  would  wither  in  my  embrace — that  my 
words,  my  touch,  my  presence,  were  so 
many  baits  alluring  her  towards  perdition. 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  as  she 
would  not  conceal  from  me,  had  the  desire 
sprang  up  in  her  mind  to  prevail  upon  her 
father  to  leave  England  secretly,  and  retire 
to  some  part  of  Italy  where  she  might  hide 
herself  for  ever  from  me. 

From  carrying  this  design  into  execution, 
as  far  as  depended  on  her  she  was  deterred 
by  her  love.  It  was  easy  to  make  resolu- 
tions, but  it  was  not  easy  to  fulfill  them  ; 
and,  besides,  she  had  strong  reason  to 
fear  that  her  father  would  not  only  have 
rejected  the  proposal,  but  would  have 
regarded  it  as  an  act  of  wickedness  and 
ingratitude.     These  are  her  own  words  : — 

"  Every  man  who  has  strongly  loved,  must 
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have  been  made  sensible,  that  the  passion 
in  its  development  places  the  mind  in 
every  possible  position,  and  tries  and 
fathoms  all  its  faculties."  When  Angelica, 
repeating  her  father's  words,  spoke  of 
ingratitude,  I  said, 

"Both  your  father  and  you,  dearest,  take 
occasionally  very  false  views  of  our  relations 
to  each  other." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mowbray." 

u  Did  you  not  speak  of  ingratitude  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

u  Well,  why  should  you  be  grateful  to 
me?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  that,  when  you  have 
done  so  much  for  me  ?" 

"Do  you  think,  Angelica,  I  have  been 
seeking  all  this  while  to  buy  your  love  with 
favours  and  benefits  ?  Can  you  for  one 
moment  imagine  that  I  have  forgotten,  or 
could  ever  forget,  the  circumstances  in 
which  your  father  and  I  first  came 
together  ?     If   I  were    some    great   prince, 
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with  the  revenues  of  a  whole  kingdom  at 
my  command  ;  and  if  I  were  at  the  same 
time  totally  blinded  by  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  power — I  might  perhaps  delude 
myself  into  the  belief,  that  I  could  win 
upon  your  affections  by  a  boundless  display 
of  generosity.  But  I  have  far  too  high  an 
opinion  of  you  and  myself,  Angelica,  to  take 
j<o  humiliating  a  view  of  our  relations  to 
each  other.  In  return  for  your  love  I  have 
never  offered  you  anything  but  my  own  ; 
and  deep  and  limitless  as  is  my  soul's 
worship  of  you,  I  would  rather  be  separated 
from  you  for  ever,  than  owe  your  affection 
to  your  gratitude." 

She  saw  I  was  extremely  angry,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  dearest  Mowbray  : 
I  have  never  looked  upon  your  love  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  purest  religion  of 
the  soul ;  and  for  yours  I  have  given  you 
mine,  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  run- 
ning   over.     For   your    sake    I    have    been 
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ready  to  forget  everything,  to  sacrifice 
everything,  except  the  salvation  of  God  ; 
and  indeed  I  have  too  often  lost  sight  even 
of  that  exception.  You  remember  the 
awful  saying,  '  What  would  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ? '  You  have  rendered  me 
unmindful  of  that  tremendous  question,  and 
even  of  him  who  put  it  to  the  human  race. 

"  Judge,  therefore,  Mowbray,  whether  I 
have  not  given  you  love  for  love !  " 

While  uttering  these  words,  she  was 
profoundly  agitated,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  upon  her,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
most  soothing  language.  Still,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  not  until  her 
father  had  joined  us,  and  united  his  efforts 
with  mine,  that  I  succeeded  in  restoring  her 
to  tranquility. 
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XVII. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  thought  surprising  that  I  should 
occasionally  steal  away  from  Angelica,  and 
seek  some  mitigation  of  my  anxieties  in  the 
company  of  Wilmot  Smith.  He  at  all 
events  was  happy,  happy  in  his  pursuits, 
happy  in  his  home,  above  all  things  happy 
in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind. 

My  time  for  paying  these  visits  was  for 
the  most  part  early  in  the  morning,  when  I 
went  out  to  breakfast  with  him.  It  was 
now  on  the  verge  of  winter,  the  days  had 
become  short,  and  were  habitually  ushered 
in  by  mists  or  ground  fogs.      I   rose  with 
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dawn,  and  as  I  had  not  far  to  go,  walked 
to  his  delightful  little  residence,  where  I 
found  him,  according  to  custom,  strolling  to 
and  fro  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  garden 
before  breakfast;  in  this  amusement  I  joined 
him,  and  we  began  insensibly  to  glide  into 
the  subject  of  literature. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Smith,  "  you 
may  believe  me,  there  is  nothing  so  produc- 
tive of  happiness  as  the  pursuit  of  any  art 
which  may  be  studied  with  innocence.  I 
have  told  you  often,  that  I  have  the  weak- 
ness— if  it  be  a  weakness — to  desire  fame  ; 
yet,  that  is  not  the  motive  which  induces 
me  to  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  litera- 
ture, because  fame  depends  on  others,  and 
therefore,  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be 
the  natural  reward  of  labour  or  study. 

"  Literature  is  complete  within  itself ; 
and  to  meditate  and  think  is  to  be  happy. 
The  mind  is  a  sort  of  female  divinity,  which 
is  impregnated,  conceives,  and  brings  forth 
children,  not  for  the  amusement  of  others, 
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but  for  the  consummation  of  her  own  bliss. 
While  thus  engaged  she  tastes  of  a  happi- 
ness known  only  to  herself,  and  to  those 
intelligences  which  burn  with  gratitude  and 
love  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

"  Indeed  we  also  are  in  his  presence  here 
in  this  world ;  and  then  more  especially 
appear  to  command  his  approval,  when  we 
create  forms  of  beauty  wherewith  to  people 
that  vast  intellectual  world  which  he  has 
spread  out  before  us,  inviting  us  to  fill  it 
with  vitality. 

"  I  find  almost  complete  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  what  the  world  may  call  my 
profession.  It  matters  not,  however,  by 
what  name  it  is  known  ;  I,  myself,  imagine 
it  to  be  a  humble  waiting  upon  the  spirit  of 
God,  which  appears  at  times  to  pass  over 
the  intellectual  universe,  converting  all  the 
souls  which  it  finds  watching  into  prophets, 
and  kindling  in  the  censers,  which  they 
bear  in  their  hands,  incense  which  will  send 
forth  the  smoke  of  a   sweet  savour  in  the 
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memory  of  the  good,  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  endure  ;  or  if  in  no  other  memory, 
yet  in  that  infinite  memory  which  treasures 
up  all  that  is  pure  and  holy,  and  places  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  time,  or  chance,  or 
accident,  or  oblivion.  I  was  just  pursuing 
this  train  of  thought,"  he  added,  "when 
you  came,  and  have  not  before  you  been 
ashamed  to  think  aloud." 

u  You  seem  to  forget,  Wilmot,"  I  replied, 
"that  you  have  other  sources  ofhappines, 
upon  which,  perhaps,  even  this  for  the  most 
part  depends." 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget,"  answered  he, 
"  Bessie  and  the  children  form  a  part  of 
this  circle  of  happiness ;  and  desires,  senti- 
ments, and  feelings  connected  with  them 
diffuse  themselves  not  unperceived  over  my 
intellectual  horizon,  and  rise  up  here  and 
there  like  golden  exhalations  to  beautify 
and  adorn  it,  and  make  its  distance  blend 
imperceptibly  with  heaven. 
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"  But  see,  here  comes  Bessie,  to  say  that 
breakfast  is  ready." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Rivers,"  said  she,  coming  up  to 
me,  with  her  bright  face  and  large  blue  eyes 
full  of  love  and  happiness. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  now 
several  days  since  you  have  been  with  us, 
and  we  all  miss  you  greatly ;  but  come, 
breakfast  is  quite  ready,  and  Marian  is  just 
pouring  out  the  tea." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  over  a  flight  of 
white,  stone  steps,  into  a  snug,  comfortable 
breakfast  parlour,  where  a  blazing  fire 
threw  a  cheerful  glow  on  everything. 

Marian  arose  to  welcome  us,  and  then  we 
distributed  ourselves  about  the  table,  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  which  Mrs.  Smith 
had  laid  out  for  us  in  profusion.  Shake- 
speare compares  Hermia  and  Helen  to 
two  flowers  growing  upon  one  stalk.  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  sister  scarcely  appeared  to 
be  so  far   separated ;     they    rather  looked 
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like  two  petals  of  the  same  flower,  so 
completely  were  they  united,  though  in 
appearance  they  were  different. 

These  delightful  and  happy  women  were 
in  many  respects  the  antipodes  of  Angelica  ; 
with  them  everything  was  subordinate  to 
the  affections ;  having  been  created  to 
diffuse  happiness,  they  were  perfectly 
content  with  their  vocation,  though  it  was 
evident  to  all  who  could  observe,  that  their 
minds  were  filled  with  ideas  which  they 
could  combine  and  weave  together  into  the 
purest  and  most  pointed  apophthegms,  or 
into  theories  of  life  and  manners  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  brilliance  than  for 
their  truth. 
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XVIII. 

In  the  company  of  these  two  women  Smith 
habitually  lived.  He  had  seen  enough  of 
the  world,  and,  therefore,  it  was  only  at 
times,  when  the  few  friends  he  possessed 
desired  it,  that  he  quitted  the  sanctuary  of 
his  fireside,  to  mingle  once  more  with  men 
of  letters  and  science. 

In  this  respect  he  had  always  been  more 
cautious  and  reserved  than  I.  Fond  of 
excitement,  fond  even  of  contention,  I  too 
readily  yielded  to  the  vehemence  of  my 
disposition  in  conversation  and  argument, 
and,  accordingly,  often  made  enemies,  whom 
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I  afterwards  found  it  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  appease. 

Into  this  error  Smith  seldom,  if  ever,  fell  ; 
he  would  not  pay  men  the  compliment,  to 
be  at  all  eager  to  carry  their  approval  along 
with  him  ;  he  felt  there  were  very  few  who 
could  argue  with  him  on  terms  of  equality, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  giving 
offence  to  them,  even  should  he  prove, 
what  he  never  was,  intemperate. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  altogether  different 
with  me.  I  could  enter  the  lists  with  any 
human  being,  man  or  woman,  young  or  old, 
learned  or  ignorant,  poor  or  rich,  temperate 
or  intemperate.  It  mattered  not  the  least 
in  the  world  to  me.  As  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  I  was  often  angry,  often  over- 
bearing, often,  in  appearance,  at  least,  arro- 
gant and  self-conceited. 

I  trust,  however,  it  was  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  that  it  arose  out  of  my  intense 
desire  to  win  over  other  people  to  my  way 
of  thinking.     I  was,  in  fact,  so  little  proud, 
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and  so  little  conceited,  that  I  thought  every- 
body worth  converting. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  greatly  amused 
Smith,  by  entering  into  an  argument  with 
Marian  on  the  subject  of  religion.  She 
had  read  and  thought  much  about  it,  and 
though  she  put  forth  her  opinions  timidly  at 
first,  I  was  soon  led  to  remark  proofs  of 
considerable  confidence  in  her  own  intellec- 
tual powers. 

Not  having  been  accustomed  to  argue 
with  men,  she  would  easily  have  suffered 
herself  to  be  overborne  by  impetuosity,  or 
silenced  by  arrogance  :  but  with  the  gentle, 
I  am  habitually  gentle  ;  I,  therefore,  framed 
and  moulded  my  language  so  as  to  shock 
as  little  as  possible  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  tender  Marian. 

As  Smith  saw  I  was  expressing  his  views 
as  well  as  my  own,  he  remained  silent ; 
but  Mrs.  Smith,  with  the  chivalry  belonging 
to  her  sex,  now  and  then  volunteered  a 
a  philosophical   observation,  both  to  keep 
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her  sister  in  countenance,  and  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  the  discussion. 

The  truths  which  belong  to  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  life,  must  at  best  wear  the 
appearance  of  being  common-place.  All 
must  have  observed  to  themselves,  that  the 
men  and  women  around  us  are  so  many 
closed  volumes,  more  or  less  interesting  and 
beautiful,  of  which  we  can  only  open  a  few 
leaves  now  and  then,  by  the  assistance  of 
circumstances. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  insensible  to  the 
fascination  of  printed  volumes,  when  they 
contain  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  men  who 
had  successfully  studied  the  art  of  mar- 
shalling with  ease  and  grace  their  concep- 
tions for  posterity. 

But  those  living  volumes,  filled  with 
characters  traced  by  the  finger  of  God,  are 
infinitely  more  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Before  me  were  three  souls,  engaged  in 
exhibiting  through  the  mechanism  of  sense 
and  organization,  a  whole  world  of  recondite 
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thought  and  imagery  for  my  delight ;  and 
if  I  may  pursue  the  professional  simile,  the 
binding  was  no  less  beautiful  than  the 
interior  of  the  volumes. 

Both  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  sister  were  pre- 
eminently fascinating  in  form  and  feature  ; 
the  one  rich  and  full  in  shape  ;  the  other 
graceful  and  elegant — the  one  calm,  serene, 
and  infinitely  tender  in  expression ;  the 
other  delicate,  mobile,  and  full  of  vivacity. 

Of  Smith  himself  I  have  already  spoken — 
his  countenance  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  antique  I  have  ever  met  with. 

The  very  room,  the  table,  the  tea-things, 
the  fire,  the  stream  of  golden  sunshine 
pouring  in  through  the  broad  window  upon 
our  forms  and  countenances,  constituted  a 
part  of  the  intellectual  picture.  And  then 
the  voices  ! — These  are  things  we  must  miss 
in  literature.  No  doubt,  if  we  are  imagi- 
native, our  souls  can  hear,  as  we  bend  over 
some  magic  page,  the  rich,  flexible, 
majestic  voice,  which,  some   two  thousand 
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years  ago  it  may  be,  uttered  similiar  sounds 
in  the  hearing  of  friends  and  neighbours, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or  of  the 
Ilissus. 

But  the  effort  required  to  conjure  up 
such  a  voice  is  next  to  that  which  would  be 
needed  to  raise  the  dead.  Our  living 
friends  have  voices  all  endowed  with  sweet- 
ness, power,  and  infinite  variety  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  t^e  music  which  results  from  their 
inexhaustible  combinations,  that  acts  upon 
us  like  an  irresistible  spell,  alluring  us  to 
some  spots  rather  than  to  others. 

After  breakfast,  Wilmot  read  to  us  some 
of  the  sonnets  and  other  poems  of  Charlotte 
Smith,  no  relative,  though  she  bore  the 
same  name.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  his  voice  was  adapted  to  read  melan- 
choly poetry,  because  it  was  adapted  to 
everything,  from  the  grandest  epic  verse, 
which  fills  the  soul  with  powerful  and 
impetuous   emotions,  to  the  tenderest  love 
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elegy,  which  breathes  forth  its  gentle 
music  amidst  sighs  and  tears. 

Charlotte  Smith  is  pre-eminently  the 
poet  of  sorrow,  and  with  her  the  sorrow  is 
not  feigned ;  her  beautiful  nature,  sur- 
rounded like  that  of  Niobe  by  many  images 
of  herself,  melted  and  ebbed  away  in  per- 
petual grief.  Misfortune  laid  its  hand 
heavily  upon  her,  though  it  left  her  sufficient 
force  to  call  forth  all  the  sad  music  that 
was  in  her  soul.  The  poetry  of  the  way- 
worn, of  the  heart  stricken,  and  the  weary, 
is  Charlotte  Smith's.  I  have  sat  for  many 
an  hour  and  listened  while  a  rich,  deep 
voice,  now  moulding  the  air  into  music 
beneath  far  distant  skies,  has  repeated  to 
me  the  verses  of  this  writer,  with  all  their 
truth,  beauty,  and  pathos. 

This  suggests  to  my  mind  that  curious 
subject — the  internal  traditions  of  families. 
A  mother,  perhaps,  reads  to  her  son,  when 
his  mind,  like  the  virgin  earth  of  Paradise,  is 
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ready  to  receive  and  be  fertilized  by  the  first 
dews  that  fall,  the  words  of  some  favourite 
author.  For  the  moment,  perhaps,  they 
appear  to  be  cast  into  a  strong  soil,  where 
they  can  never  be  expected  to  germinate. 
Years  roll  on,  the  son  wanders  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  passes  through  innu- 
merable vicissitudes,  survives  his  mother, 
and  at  length,  perhaps,  sits  down,  weary 
and  way-worn,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age, 
to  ponder  on  his  past  life.  Then  it  may  be, 
like  far  off  echoes,  the  words  pronounced 
by  his  mother's  lips  come  back  with  all 
their  soft  power  upon  his  soul.  If  he  has 
children,  he  delights  to  repeat  the  magic 
sounds  to  them  ;  and  if  he  be  childless,  he 
probably  makes  unto  himself  friends  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and 
admits  them  into  his  hallowed  family  circle, 
by  imparting  to  them  what  his  mother 
taught  him  in  infancy.  In  all  households 
there  are  ideas  of  this  kind,  which  pass 
down      from      generation     to     generation, 
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unknown  to  the  world,  and  scarcely 
perchance  profitable  to  be  known.  Their 
efficacy  consists  in  what  I  may  call  their 
privacy.  There  might  be  little  signifi- 
cance in  them  if  pronounced  by  other 
lips,  though  they  have  the  force  and 
authority  of  oracles  when  they  are 
whispered  gently  into  our  ears  by  voices 
rendered  holy  by  love. 
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XIX. 

An  estrangement  now  appeared  to  be  fast 
growing  up  between  me  and  Angelica,  who 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  oratory,  to 
the  great  unhappiness  of  her  father.  His 
calm  soul  took  refuge  in  study ;  and  when- 
ever I  was  not  at  home  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  library,  where,  in  the  midst  of  works 
of  art,  engravings,  cameos,  intaglios,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity,  he  communed 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  worked  for  the 
benefit  and  amusement  of  posterity. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  me  could  I 
have  followed  his  example ;  but  my  mental 
powers  were  unequal  to  my  situation.     One 
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idea  occupied  me  continually,  waking  or 
sleeping,  so  that,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
both  Wilmot  and  Coronelli  feared  for  my 
reason.  The  crisis  of  my  fate  was,  in  fact, 
rapidly  approaching ;  for  Angelica,  alarmed 
by  contemplating  the  state  of  her  own  mind, 
determined  at  once  to  commence  her  no- 
viciate ;  and  regarding  with  compassion  her 
excited  and  melancholy  state,  Delia  Torre 
consented  at  length  to  send  for  an  aged 
priest,  with  whom  we  consulted  frequently 
upon  the  subject. 

Short  as  the  time  was,  which  he  could 
reckon  upon  enjoying  in  this  world,  the 
priest,  nevertheless,  felt  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  wealth;  and  after  learning,  therefore, 
who  and  what  I  was,  displayed  a  marvellous 
readiness  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  He 
even  promised,  and  apparently  with  sincerity, 
to  do  his  utmost  to  dissuade  Angelica  from 
taking  the  veil. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
motives  by  which  such  persons  are  actuated. 
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It  is  evidently  not  selfishness,  unless  we 
bestow  this  name  on  the  desire  to  lay  up 
for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven.  That 
wonderful  organization  called  the  Church 
appears  to  exert  an  irresistible  power  over 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  all  its  servants  ; 
convincing  them  that  to  do  its  bidding,  even 
in  things  apparently  culpable  or  criminal, 
is  virtue,  and  to  oppose  its  designs,  vice. 

Father  Dominico  had  travelled  over  half 
the  world,  and  made  numbers  of  converts 
everywhere,  until  the  process  of  persuasion 
had  become  with  him  so  complete  an  art, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  resist 
its  influence. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  when  I 
confess,  that  while  conversing  with  him  I 
almost  felt  ashamed  of  my  secular  pursuits 
and  desires  ;  even  my  love  for  Angelica 
appeared  for  the  time  a  thing  of  far  less 
moment  than   I  had  previously  regarded  it. 

The  Catholic  Church  probably  possesses 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  like  Father 
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Dominico,  though  I  never  met  anyone  so 
accomplished  in  his  profession  as  he ;  there 
was  something  in  his  manner,  in  his 
gesture,  in  his  language,  and  above  all  in 
his  voice,  which  acted  upon  the  mind  like  a 
spell. 

Other  teachers  of  religion  argue  upon  the 
things  of  the  future  as  on  things  probable, 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  persuaded,  but 
which  may  yet  admit  of  some  doubt ;  but  he 
spoke  of  heaven,  and  of  eternity,  of  God,  of 
angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  as  of  matters  with  which  he  was  as 
familiar  as  with  his  breviary  or  his  beads. 

When  he  came  to  us,  he  appeared  to  have 
only  stepped  out  of  that  department  of  the 
universe  to  which  he  would  return  when  he 
quitted  us. 

Both  Delia  Torre  and  myself  trembled 
when  we  left  this  man  alone  with  Angelica ; 
as,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  promise,  I  felt 
there  was  the  greatest  possible  danger  that 
he  would  betray  my  interest,  to  serve  what 
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he     might     consider    the     interest     of    the 
Church. 

After  a  long  conference  with  her,  he 
returned  to  us,  and  said  he  would  engage 
that,  through  the  influence  he  possessed 
with  the  vicar  apostolical,  he  would  obtain 
for  Angelica  a  dispensation,  permitting  her 
to  spend  her  noviciate  at  her  father's  house. 

"  During  this  time,"  he  said,  u  I  will  use 
all  the  arguments  of  which  I  am  master  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  relinquish  the  cloister ; 
you  can  also,"  he  added,  "  exert  your 
influence,  which  is  great ;  for  I  may  say, 
without  betraying  the  secrets  of  my  profes- 
sion, that  I  have  never  during  my  long  life 
known  any  woman  so  fearfully  devoted  to  a 
mortal,  as  Signora  della  Torre  is  to  you." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  thought  her 
love  criminal,  because,  he  said,  it  approached 
idolatry. 

When  Father  Dominico  had  departed, 
Della  Torre  began  to  examine  and  discuss 
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with  me  the  circumstances  of  our  position  ; 
and  the  idea  irresistibly  suggested  itself, 
that  we  had  made  a  wrong  move.  It  is 
true,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  permission  to  Angelica  to 
go  through  her  noviciate  at  home ;  but  if 
her  body  would  be  with  us,  her  spirit 
might  be  elsewhere,  and  if  we  possessed  and 
exercised  so  little  influence  over  her  when 
she  never  saw  a  priest,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected now,  when  this  super-subtle  disciple 
of  Loyola  was  in  the  field  against  us. 

With  regard  to  the  promise  he  had 
made,  we  attached  no  importance  to  it. 
He  might  in  mere  form  of  speech  seek  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  become  my  wife,  but 
while  doing  so  he  might  suggest  a  train  of 
ideas  which  would  more  than  counteract 
the  formal  influence  of  his  words.  Upon 
the  intricacies  of  this  subject  we  dwelt  till 
poor  Delia  Torre  seemed  overwhelmed  with 
sadness,  while  I  became  almost  mad. 
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In  this  state  of  mind,  my  whole  frame 
trembling  with  excitement,  my  eyes  flashing 
fire,  and  my  ideas  in  a  confusion  resembling 
chaos,  I  went  up  to  Angelica  in  the  oratory, 
where  my  appearance  at  once  shocked  and 
alarmed  her.  I  found  her  on  her  knees, 
but  on  seeing  me  she  immediately  started 
to  her  feet,  and  exclaimed, 

u  My  dear  Mowbray,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

Coming  forward  as  she  spoke,  with  the 
intention  of  throwing  her  arms  about  my 
neck  ;  but  I  repulsed  her,  saying, 

M  Sit  down,  Angelica,  and  let  me  converse 
with  you." 
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At  my  words  her  face  became  very  pale, 
and  she  obeyed  my  injunction.  I  placed 
myself  beside  her  on  the  little  sofa,  and 
said, 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  the  course  you 
are  taking  will  lead  to  heaven  ?" 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  so  angrily,"  she 
replied,  in  a  very  deprecating  voice  ;  "  you 
have  promised  to  be  more  gentle  with  me." 

« Well,  I  will  be  ;  I  am  gentle,"  I  an- 
swered ;  u  what  words  of  anger  have  I 
uttered  ?" 

a  Oh !  the  anger  is  not  in  your  words, 
Mowbray,  but  in  your  look,  in  your  whole 
bearing,  in  your  voice,  in  the  fiery  flashing 
of  your  eyes.  Yet  after  all  it  is  not  your 
anger  that  I  dread,  it  is  your  agony,  your 
love.  You  do  not  know  what  you  do, 
Mowbray.  I  am  standing  on  the  very  brink 
of  eternal  perdition,  I  have  trifled  with  my 
vow,  I  have  trifled  with  my  soul,  I  have 
trifled  with  my  God,  for  the  love  of  you  ; 
and  now  if  you  look  so,  if  you  are  so  miser- 
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able,  so  dejected,  so  unhappy,  I  must  and 
will  barter  away  my  eternal  salvation  for  a 
few  fleeting,  delicious  moments  passed  in 
your  arms!  Yes,  Mowbray,  I  will  relinquish 
heaven  if  you  insist  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
my  soul." 

With  these  words,  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms — her  whole  frame  was  fearfully 
convulsed — her  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  her 
head ;  her  lips  became  pale  and  livid ;  and  a 
cold  sweat,  like  the  sweat  of  death,  burst 
forth  in  large  drops  upon  her  forehead,  and 
trickled  profusely  down  her  face. 

She  continued  to  clasp  me  firmly,  and 
pressed  her  lips,  which  every  moment 
became  colder  as  if  in  deep  agony,  against 
mine.  Then  all  consciousness  left  her,  and 
she  would  have  sunk  on  the  floor,  but  that 
I  laid  her  gently  on  the  sofa,  and  knelt  in 
inexpressible  anguish  beside  her.  I  rang 
for  Delia  Torre,  who,  when  he  came  up, 
said, 

"  She    will    die    before    the    end    of    the 
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noviciate,  and,  if  it  please  God,  I  had 
rather  it  should  be  so.  I  can  consent  to 
her  death,  but  if  she  enters  that  accursed 
cloister,  it  will  be  in  defiance  of  my 
authority  and  my  affection,  though  I  must 
permit  it  on  account  of  the  oath  I  swore  to 
her  mother." 

While  speaking  these  words,  he  had 
taken  up  one  of  his  daughter's  cold  hands, 
which  he  was  rubbing  gently  in  order  to 
restore  animation,  while  I  did  the  same  with 
the  other.  At  length  Angelica  opened  her 
eyes,  and  said, 

"  Oh !  my  father,  send  for  a  priest,  and 
let  me  be  married  at  once  to  Mr.  Rivers. 
I  have  wronged  him  greatly,  and  I  have 
wronged  you,  my  father.  For  what,  after  all, 
is  one  soul,  that  I  should  set  so  great  a 
price  upon  it  ?  I  consent — let  me  perish — 
perish  eternally — if  it  will  make  you  both 
happy." 

With  these  words  she  sat  upright,  and 
looked  exactly  like   a   victim  ready   to  be 
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sacrificed,  but  only  through  the  force  of 
will,  not  through  conviction. 

"No,  Angelica,"  I  said,  "  I  will  not  marry 
you  on  such  conditions  :  you  must  believe 
that  you  take  along  with  you  God's 
blessing,  in  order  that  you  may  be  a  happy 
wife  to  me,  and  a  happy  mother  to  my 
children.  I  do  not  seek  any  base  triumph 
over  your  secret  resolutions.  To  possess 
you  in  the  way  you  propose  would  be  a 
grief  unspeakable  ;  it  is  not  myself  alone 
that  I  consider,  but  you  also,  and  your 
father.  I  would  as  soon  marry  a  corpse 
from  the  charnel  house,  as  a  woman  who 
should  think  that  yielding  to  my  love  was 
equivalent  to  damnation." 

"  You  hear,  Angelica,"  said  Delia  Torre, 
"  how  it  is  with  Mowbray.  He  loves  you 
like  his  own  soul.  What  he  asks  you,  he 
asks  you  in  the  presence,  and  with  the 
permission  of  God.  His  love  I  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  has  the  least  of  what 
is  merely  secular  in  it,  that  any  man  ever 
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felt  since  Adam.  You  must  take  him,  my 
child,  if  you  take  him  at  all,  as  a  reasonable 
creature, — reasonable  I  mean  in  everything 
save  in  the  act  of  loving  you,  for  you  are, 
yourself,  so  unreasonable  that  he  certainly 
ought — and  would  I  believe  if  he  could — 
transfer  his  affections  to  some  other  woman, 
on  whom  God  has  bestowed  a  rational 
understanding." 

There  is  a  mystery  in  woman's  heart, 
which  no  human  intellect  can  fathom. 
Here  was  this  beautiful  fanatic,  eager  to 
become  the  bride  of  Christ,  to  forsake  the 
world,  and  to  bury  herself  for  ever  in 
gloom  and  forgetfulness ;  yet,  when  her 
father  suggested  to  her  mind  the  idea  of  my 
marrying  another,  she  turned  round 
eagerly,  and  looking  with  infinite  tender- 
ness in  my  face,  inquired, 

"And  could  you  marry  another  woman, 
Mowbray  ?" 

"  Let  what  will  happen,"  I  replied,  u  all 
that  there  is  of  love,  of  affection,  of  passion 
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in  my  nature,  is  irrevocably  yours.  There 
is  henceforward  for  me  no  other  woman  in 
existence.  In  you  the  whole  sex  is  in- 
cluded ;  so  whatever  you  do,  I  am  yours." 

At  these  words  something  like  a  smile 
passed  over  her  face, — yet  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  there  was  alternately  a  flush 
and  a  paleness,  which  told  us  there  was  a 
powerful  struggle  going  on  within.  Delia 
Torre,  rising,  then  said, 

"  Come  down  with  us,  my  child,  it  is  not 
good  for  you  to  be  here." 

After  this  scene,  I  came  to  the  determi- 
nation to  leave  Angelica  to  herself,  to  treat 
her  kindly,  to  speak  to  her  affectionately, 
but  never  again  during  her  noviciate  to 
introduce  of  my  own  accord  the  subject  of 
our  love.  I  saw  her  misery  was  deep 
enough  without  that.  Father  Dominico 
visited  her  daily;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  though  he  appeared  sunny 
enough  to  us,  he  brought  along  with  him  a 
thick  darkness  to  her  mind. 
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After  consulting  together,  therefore, 
Delia  Torre  and  I  determined  to  change 
the  agency,  and  informed  him,  that  his 
services  would  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary. We  then  applied  ourselves  to  an 
English  priest,  who,  equally  mild  and 
gentle,  seemed  at  first  more  likely  to  further 
our  intentions,  but  the  more  unruffled 
surface  only  indicated  still  greater  depth. 
The  subtlety  of  the  Italian  was  common- 
place compared  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
Englishman. 

After  a  short  trial,  therefore,  we  substi- 
tuted for  him  an  old  French  priest,  who  had 
lived  in  this  country  till  he  had  in  feeling 
almost  become  an  Englishman.  He  was  a 
man  of  gentler  manners,  and  really,  I  believe, 
felt  a  sympathy  with  me. 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  His  first  duty 
was  towards  the  Church,  and  he  confessed 
frankly  that  he  thought  the  mind  of  Angelica 
was  really  diseased,  so  that  she  could  be 
happy  nowhere   but   in    the  convent,  even 
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should  she  be  able  to  be  happy  there,  which 
he  thought  very  doubtful.  He  said  the 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  use  a 
sort  of  gentle  violence  at  first,  but  that  it 
would  not  answer  now. 

To  these  changes  Angelica  was  perfectly 
indifferent ;  her  onlv  desire  seemed  to  be 
to  terminate  her  great  trial  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  sad  scenes  I  received 
a  note  from  Miss  Leigh,  who  entreated  me 
to  come  to  her  that  evening,  as  she  wished 
to  consult  me  on  some  points  important  to 
her  happiness.  I  showed  the  letter  to  Delia 
Torre,  who  thought  I  should  by  all  means 
see  her.  Accordingly  I  went,  and  found  my 
poor  friend  very  much  altered ;  her  face 
was  pale,  her  eyes  looked  dim  as  if  with 
weeping,  and  her  very  figure  seemed  more 
slender  than  formerly.  When  we  were 
seated  by  the  fire,  she  said, 

"  Mowbray,    after    a   protracted  struggle 
with  myself,  I  have  resolved  upon  a  plan  of 
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life,  which  will,  I  think,  meet  your  appro- 
bation. I  have  not,  as  you  know,  led  a  life 
of  virtue,  yet  I  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
much  worse  than  others  ;  at  all  events  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  my  sins 
against  propriety  ;  still  they  have  been 
sins,  and  in  order  to  atone  for  them  I  mean 
to  retire  for  ever  from  the  world,  into  a 
convent  in  the  South  of  France,  where  I 
will  educate  my  little  girl,  in  the  hope  that 
she  may  prove  a  better  woman  than  her 
mother. 

"  She  shall  never  know  her  own  origin, 
or  my  history,  or  any  circumstance  what- 
ever connected  with  the  history  of  the 
family  from  which  she  is  sprung. 

"So  much  for  that  subject.  I  have  just 
discovered  her  wretched  father,  in  what 
condition,  Mowbray,  do  you  think  ?" 

u  I  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  conjecture." 

"  Why,  I  saw  him  but  this  morning,"  she 
answered,  "  sweeping    a    crossing    in    the 
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Borough.  As  my  carriage  drove  by  I 
threw  him  out  a  sovereign,  and  then  let 
down  the  blinds  that  he  might  not  see  me, 
at  the  same  time  ordering  the  coachman  to 
drive  on  rapidly. 

"  What  I  now  wish  you  to  do  is  this  :  to 
find  him  out,  and,  through  your  own  solicitor, 
not  mine,  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity, 
which  I  will  make  payable  quarterly,  and 
fix  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  forestall  the 
payments  ;  otherwise  he  will  most  assuredly 
soon  be  wanting  bread  again." 

I  rose,  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips. 

"  God  bless  you,  Fanny,"  I  said,  "  you 
are  a  noble  creature.  Happiness,  however, 
will  follow  you  even  into  the  cloister.  The 
forgiveness  of  such  injuries  is  beyond  ex- 
pression beautiful  ;  but  I  knew  your  nature 
to  be  good." 

Here  my  words  were  interrupted  by  my 
emotion. 

"  Dear     Mowbray,"    she     answered,    "  I 
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have  some  other  duties  to  fulfill.  Respect- 
ing his  fate  you  know  I  could  not  be 
altogether  indifferent,  because  he  is  the 
father  of  my  child.  If  he  reforms,  of  which 
you  shall  be  the  judge,  I  will  enable  him  to 
live  in  affluence  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  a 
small  annuity  will,  I  think,  be  better  than 
a  large  one. 

"  Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  only 
settled  on  him  two  hundred  a  year.  I 
mean  to  do  the  same  for  Ann,  and  shall 
entrust  you  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  enable 
Dr.  Crick  to  escape,  if  he  will,  from  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  his  present  occupation 
for  bread." 

This  visit  was  too  painful  for  me  to 
desire  to  prolong  it.  So  I  soon  wished 
Fanny  good  evening,  and  returned  home. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, I  proceeded  to  the  Borough  in  search 
of  Elliot,  whom,  by  the  directions  Fanny 
had  given  me,  I  soon  found.  He  was  hop- 
ping to  and  fro  over  the  crossing,  with  his 
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broom  in  one  hand,  and  his  hat  in  the 
other,  looking  impudently  at  the  women  of 
whom  he  solicited  charity.  I  contemplated 
him  for  a  moment  in  silent  astonishment  : 
he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  sturdy 
beggar,  but  vice  and  dissipation  had  done 
their  work  upon  him,  for  as  the  Americans 
phrase  it,  he  looked  completely  "  used  up." 

Presently,  I  accosted  him  exactly  in  the 
old  tone, 

"  Well  Elliot,  so  you  have  adopted  a  new 
occupation." 

He  turned  sharp  round,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  abashed.  But  I  held  out  mv  hand 
to  him,  and  said, 

u  Come,  old  fellow,  you  must  not  forget 
former  times,  when  you  picked  me  up  from  a 
gravel  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  gave 
me  a  breakfast  when  no  one  else  would." 

He  hesitated,  however,  to  take  my  hand, 
and  was  really,  I  believe,  unable  to  reply, 
from  feelings,  of  which  surprise,  I  suppose, 
was  one. 
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"  Come,"  I  said,  "  pitch  your  broom  to 
Old  Nick,  and  go  along  with  me,  and  you 
will  hear,  as  the  lawyers  say,  something  to 
your  advantage." 

I  then  took  him  into  a  public-house 
hard  by,  and  when  we  were  alone,  said, 

"  Now,  Elliot,  do  you  seriously  prefer 
sweeping  a  crossing  to  being  a  gentleman." 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  replied, 
"  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter — I  could 
get  grub  in  no  other  way ;  and  so  I  took  to 
the  broom  as  something  better  than  a 
halter." 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  grim  attempt 
at  philosophy ;  but  I  saw  that  all  his 
features  were  in  violent  commotion,  and  his 
heart,  for  no  doubt  he  had  a  heart,  was 
sending  the  blood  in  and  out  with  terrible 
rapidity.  He  shook  from  head  to  foot. 
Misery  had  made  him  servile  and  sub- 
missive." 

"  After     all      that    has    happened,    Mr. 
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Rivers/'  he  said,  "  can  I  hope  that  you  will 
do  something  for  me." 

"  Forget  the  Mr.,  old  fellow,"  I  answered, 
u  and  let  us  be  exactly  on  the  same  terms 
as  formerly.  I  shall  speak  my  mind  to  you 
pretty  freely,  and  T  expect  you  to  do  the 
same.  I  repeat  then,  have  you  any  desire 
to  recover  your  former  position  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  he  replied;  "but  how 
the  devil  am  I  to  do  it  ? " 

"Why,  just  in  this  way,"  I  observed. 
"  There  is  a  lawyer  in  London,  who,  if 
you  promise  to  look  after  your  own  in- 
terest, will  be  authorised  to  pay  you  a 
certain  sum  every  quarter." 

"  By    whose    order  ?"    he    inquired, 

"  Of  that  you  must  consent  to  remain 
in  ignorance,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  yet,  upon 
second  thoughts,  you  need  not " 

"Who  is  it?"  he  repeated  with  a  per- 
plexed and  puzzled  aspect. 

"  Why,  the  woman  who  ought  to  have 
been  your  wife." 
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"My  God!  Fanny?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  What !  has  she  then  forgiven  me  ?" 

"To  that  extent,"  I  replied,  "but  no 
further.  She  saw  you  yesterday,  and  her 
tender  and  gentle  heart  yearned  towards 
you.  As  her  carriage  drove  past,  she 
threw  you  out  a  sovereign,  and  then  went 
away  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  tears." 

Elliot  was  struck  dumb  ;  he  appeared  to 
be  undergoing  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human 
humiliation. 

"My  God!  My  God!"  he  exclaimed, 
striking  his  hands  against  his  forehead, 
"  and  was  it  really  she  ?  did  she  from  her 
carriage  see  me  sweeping  a  crossing?" 

He  then  paused,  and  appeared  to  be 
almost  choking  in  the  attempt  to  swallow 
his  own  shame  and  agony. 

"  Well,  no  doubt  I  deserve  it ;  but  yet, 
Mr.  Rivers,  it  is  hard  to  bear." 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  in 
this  sorrow ;  yet  he  looked  rather  more 
like  a   rogue  than  a  penitent.     His    mind 
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had  been  so  accustomed  to  meanness,  to 
fraud,  to  vice,  I  may  even  say  to  crime, 
that  it  really  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
crust  almost  too  thick  to  be  broken  ;  yet 
in  some  sense  he  was  touched  now.  After 
a  long  pause,  he  said, 

°  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  to  reform 
myself,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle." 

A  bright  idea  then  seemed  suddenly  to 
cross  his  mind,  and  he  added  with  a  coaxing 
look,  with  which  I  had  long  been  familiar  : 

"  The  misfortune  is,  you  see,  I  have  a 
great  many  debts,  and  in  order  to  start  fair 
again  I  ought  to  be  able  to  clear  them  off; 
because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  full 
justice  to  himself  who  fears  that  every 
second  person  he  meets  will  dun  him  for 
money.  Would  not  she,  therefore,  consent 
to  make  it  a  sum  down  at  once,  instead  of 
an  annuity  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  in  a  few  months  see 
you  on  a  crossing  again  !  No,  Elliot,  you 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter.     What  you 
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are  to  receive  is  an  annuity,  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  and  in  no  way  whatever  to  be 
forestalled.  I  may  add,  however,  that  if 
you  prove  by  your  conduct  that  you 
sincerely  desire  to  recover  your  position  in 
the  world,  your  means  will  be  augmented 
in  proportion  as  you  appear  to  deserve  the 
increase,  until  you  are  enabled  to  hold  up 
your  head  higher  than  ever  among  your  old 
friends  and  associates. 

"As  to  your  debts,  your  creditors  must 
consent  to  receive  payment  as  you  can 
make  it.  At  all  events,  they  will  have  no 
choice  but  that  of  honest  old  Hobson 
And  now,  Elliot,  does  the  prospect  please 
you  r 

"  Can  I  see  her  ?"  he  replied. 

"  No,  you  must  not  attempt  it :  indeed, 
she  will  be  beyond  your  reach  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours." 

"  What,  dead  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,  but  dead  to  the  world  ;  she,  and 
your  child " 

vol.  in.  o 
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-My  child!"  he  cried.  "What,  has 
Fanny  a  child  ? " 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  ? "  I  inquired. 

u  Oh  heavens  !  no.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  a  father,  for " 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,"  I  interrupted, 
"  vour  child  lives,  and  its  mother — now 
entirely  worthy  to  be  such — will  watch  over 
it  with  the  tenderness  of  an  angel." 

"Oh!  Rivers,"  he  said,  "had  I  followed 
your  example,  it  might  have  been  very 
different  with  me  now  ! " 

He  really  seemed  to  be  deeply  moved,  at 
least  for  the  moment ;  and  it  was  arranged, 
having  first  provided  himself  with  clothes, 
that  he  should  go  and  take  a  decent  lodging, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  lawyer,  whose 
address  I  gave  him,  to  settle  respecting  his 
annuity.  Having  placed  in  his  hands  a 
sufficient  sum  for  present  use,  I  left  him,  to 
return  to  Fanny,  with  an  account  of  what  I 
had  done.  In  succession,  I  saw  Ann  and 
Dr.  Crick,  and  then  took  an  eternal  farewell 
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of  Mitt  Leigh,  who,  I  hope,  is  still  as  happy 
u  an  exiled  penitent  ean  be.  She  has  the 
blessing  of  many  persons  to  soften  her 
pillow  during  life,  and  to  soothe  her  on 
her  death-bed.  May  she  be  forgiven  all  the 
sins  she  committed,  and  mav  Elliot  also  be 
forgiven  his  sins  against  her  !*' 

In  dismissing  his  name  from  my  narra- 
tive, I  wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  say 
something  sati>faetory  of  him.  God  forbid 
that  I  >honld  believe  in  destiny  !  and  yet. 
without  such  a  belief,  it  i^  almost  impossible 
to  account  for  the  career  of  this  man.  He 
had  really  no  taste  for  anything  but  vice. 
and  persevered  in  his  evil  courses  until  they 
had  come  to  be  like  a  second  nature  to 
him. 

He  would  not  reform,  he  would  not 
elevate  his  mind  to  the  level  of  decent 
society,  he  would  not,  or  rather  could  not 
associate  with  gentlemen.  With  the  help 
of  Wilmot  Smith,  I  sought  again  and  again, 
in  sincere  gratitude  for  old  times,  to  deliver 
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him  from  the  dominion  of  vulgar  and  degra- 
ding pleasures.     But  to  no  purpose. 

Instead  of  applying  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  art,  in  which  at  all  events 
he  might  have  done  something,  he  addicted 
himself  to  drinking  and  low  company,  until 
even  Dwight  and  Crick  became  ashamed  of 
him.  But  there  was  a  feeling  in  my  heart, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  that  I  should 
ever  turn  my  back  upon  him.  I  have  gone 
on,  therefore,  watching  over  him  to  this 
hour,  not  without  the  secret  hope  that  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  yet  be 
realised  in  him.  This  hope  is  kept  alive  in 
me  both  by  Wilmot  Smith  and  Delia 
Torre,  to  whom  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
man  can  be  altogether  indifferent. 

May  our  best  hopes  respecting  him  be 
some  day  fulfilled. 
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XXII. 

It  would  be  far  too  painful  for  me  to  dwell 
minutely  on  the  subject  of  Angelica's 
noviciate  ;  it  was  a  period  of  deep  sorrow 
and  anguish  to  herself,  to  her  father,  and 
to  me.  Her  frame  became  emaciated,  yet 
her  beauty  did  not  forsake  her,  but  as  her 
cheek  grew  thinner  and  her  form  more 
slender,  she  appeared  to  put  on  a  more 
celestial  aspect. 

It  was  not  decay,  but  transfiguration. 
Death  in  her  person  appeared  to  be 
mingling  with  life  ;  heaven,  with  earth, 
eternity,  with  time. 

It  was  otherwise  with  me.  In  former 
days  women   thought   me    handsome,    and 
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complimented  me  on  what  they  called  the 
grandeur  of  my  expression  ;  but,  if  it  ever 
existed  out  of  their  imaginations,  it  was  now 
replaced  by  a  look  of  fierceness  mingled 
with  despondency.  I  refrained  from  entering 
at  all  into  society,  and  very  seldom  saw 
even  my  dearest  friends.  With  Delia 
Torre  alone  could  I  endure  to  converse ; 
and  as  the  fatal  day  approached,  he  and  I 
formed  together  the  plan  of  our  future  life  : 
the  moment  the  black  veil  should  be 
thrown  over  her,  we  resolved  to  depart  from 
England,  and  to  seek  amid  solitude,  in  some 
remote  part  of  Italy,  the  means  of  wearing 
away  our  mortal  existence  with  as  little 
disquietude  as  possible  to  others. 

One  source  of  grief  to  me  was,  that  he 
was  older  than  I,  and  would,  therefore, 
probably  die  before  me,  after  which  I  knew 
not  how  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
exist  at  all. 

These  were  our  plans — these  were  our 
ideas ;  and  day  after  day,  night  after  night 
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did  we  dwell  upon  them,  until  mere  weari- 
ness and  sickness  of  heart  drove  us  to  some 
other  topic. 

The  priest  now  professed  his  utter 
inability  to  turn  Angelica  from  her  design  : 
and,  therefore,  counselled  us  to  be  recon- 
ciled as  well  as  we  could  to  what  appeared 
to  be  inevitable.  He  did  not  think, he  said, 
she  would  very  long  survive  the  ceremony 
of  the  profession — her  health  was  so  shat- 
tered, and  her  mind  so  much  impaired. 

His  tone  while  he  spoke  thus  was  full  of 
kindness  and  pity  ;  and  indeed  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  old  man  would  at  length 
have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  a 
change  of  resolution  in  his  penitent. 

The  convent  she  had  selected  for  her 
residence  and  sepulchre  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  we  now  and  then 
drove  down  with  her,  that  she  might  behold 
her  final  place  of  rest,  and  make  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  companions  who  were 
to  lead  her  towards  it. 
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It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  still  more  the 
monks,  generally  contrive  to  render  the 
picturesque  subservient  to  their  designs. 
They  erect  their  monasteries  and  convents 
amid  glens,  and  glades,  and  woods,  and  the 
foldings  of  beautiful  hills,  in  order  that  the 
fancy  kindled  by  the  aspect  of  nature  may 
delude  beholders  into  the  belief,  that  the 
beauty  without  is  a  type  and  symbol  of  the 
peace  within. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  building  was 
of  ancient  date.  It  had  probably  been  a 
convent  long  before  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  having  lain  deserted  and  half 
in  ruins  for  ages,  had  been  repaired  in  our 
own  day,  to  entomb  the  victims  of  super- 
stition. 

Rising  on  a  green  hill  side,  and  half 
hidden  by  trees,  its  Gothic  turrets  and 
battlements  peeped  forth  upon  the  road  like 
an  embodied  poem. 

The     church    attached    to   it   was  large, 
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sombre,  and  imposing ;  and  the  glimpse 
caught  of  the  grounds,  when  the  great 
portal  opening  upon  the  road  happened  to 
be  left  for  a  moment  ajar,  suggested  the 
most  romantic  ideas  to  the  passers  by.  To 
me,  however,  Newgate  looked  far  more 
inviting.  I  hated  the  place  itself;  I  hated 
the  road  which  led  to  it ;  I  hated  the  whole 
district  in  which  it  stood ;  my  imagination 
regarded  it  as  a  painted  sepulchre,  gay  and 
gaudy  without,  but  within  full  of  dead 
women's  bones,  and  of  all  abominations  and 
uncleanness. 

Yet  this  was  the  Golgotha  to  which  the 
perverted  mind  of  my  Angelica  had  devoted 
her  beauty  and  her  youth  ! 

The  day  was  at  length  fixed  on  which 
we  were  to  take  our  eternal  leave  of 
Angelica.  She  now  shut  herself  up  in  the 
oratory,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
my  sight.  Sometimes,  when  I  entered, 
I  found  her  extended  upon  the  floor  bathed 
in  tears,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
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break ;  sometimes,  on  her  knees,  before  the 
Crucifix  ;  sometimes,  stretched  upon  the  sofa 
In  hopeless  despondency  and  exhaustion. 
I  watched  her  as  a  man  watches  the  de- 
scent of  a  star,  whose  disappearance  behind 
the  horizon  is  to  be  the  signal  of  his 
execution.  While  she  was  yet  with  me 
there  was  hope,  or  rather  there  appeared  to 
be,  for  to  all  my  arguments  she  was  inac- 
cessible, though  her  love  seemed  to  acquire 
new  strength  as  she  was  about  to  tear  her- 
self from  me. 

The  night  before  the  sacrifice  we  passed 
together.  Her  spiritual  director  imagined 
she  would  spend  it  in  prayer,  in  calm  and 
holy  serenity.  She  spent  it,  on  the  contrary, 
in  tempestuous  bursts  of  passion,  in  grief, 
in  agony,  in  tears,  in  fluctuating  resolutions, 
in  alternately  execrating  and  blessing  the 
vow  which  stood  between  us,  like  an  infernal 
barrier,  separating  eternal  happiness  from 
everlasting  woe.  I  know  not  by  what 
language  to  describe  the  passage  of  time  on 
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that  night.  Her  father  would  not  join  us. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  devour  my  heart 
in  solitude.  Be  yours  the  task  to  break,  if 
you  can,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  stubborn 
and  rebellious  spirit,  which  defies  alike  the 
authority  of  the  parent,  and  the  pure  soul's 
worship  of  the  lover.  Yet  I  forgive  her, 
because  she  is  my  child,  and  may  God  do 
so  also !  Doubtless,  likewise,  she  knows 
that  she  possesses  your  forgiveness ;  yet, 
for  that  reason,  I  think  her  crime  the 
greater.  Never  did  woman  so  recklessly 
throw  away  what  our  Divine  Saviour  him- 
self would  have  denominated  a  pearl  of 
great  price — the  entire,  profound,  and  holy 
love,  which  the  heart  in  perfect  sincerity, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  bestows  on 
the  object  of  its  choice.  God  bless  you, 
my  son  !  After  to-morrow,  you  alone  will 
be  a  child  to  me,  to  you  alone  must  I  look 
for  support  and  comfort  in  old  age,  for 
attention  and  watchfulness  in  sickness,  and 
consolation  in  death.     She  who  should,  at 
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least,  have  aided  you  in  performing  all 
these  duties  towards  me — the  daughter  of 
my  Beatrice,  over  whose  infancy  I  watched 
with  a  mother's  as  well  as  a  father's  love — 
she,  I  say,  is  about  to  desert  and  forsake 
me ;  and,  if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  the 
patriarch,  'to  bring  down  my  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.' " 

Then  bursting  into  tears  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
library.  The  scene  of  my  last  conflict 
with  Angelica  was  the  oratory.  The  night 
seemed  at  once  too  short  and  too  long. 
Those  philosophers  who  say  there  is  no 
duration,  would  scarcely  have  been  of  this 
mind  had  they  stood  that  night  in  my  place. 

These  should  have  been  our  bridal  hours, 
and  I  should  have  stilled  the  tumultous 
heatings  of  her  heart  in  my  arms.  How 
different  were  those  hours !  Even  she,  it 
was  evident,  wished  the  night  would  last 
for  ever,  or  that  our  existence  might  ter- 
minate   with   it,    and    we    might    fly    away 
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together  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to 
those  serene  mansions,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

"  I  view,"  she  said,  "  the  approaching 
ceremony,  not  as  my  symbolical  marriage 
with  Christ,  but  as  the  enacting  of  a  lugu- 
brious tragedy,  in  which  destiny  compels 
me  to  play  my  part.  Yet  I  fear  it  will  be 
an  impious  mockery  ;  for  though  I  withdraw 
my  physical  being  from  you,  my  heart,  my 
affection,  my  very  soul  are  yours.  What  is, 
therefore,  left  for  God  to  accept  ?  I  fear 
I  shall  be  treated  as  an  apostate,  as  a  hypo- 
crite, as  a  reprobate,  and  be  denied,  after 
all,  entrance  into  heaven  ! 

"  Oh  !  Mowbray,  do  you  not  think  so  ?" 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  in  the  most  dejected 
accents,  "  I  regard  you  as  about  to  commit 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  crimes  of  which 
a  woman  can  be  guilty ;  but  I  have  said 
this  so  often  that  it  must  now  fall  without 
force  or  meaning  upon  your  ear.     Never  did 
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deluded  girl,  however,  carry,  as  you  will, 
three  hearts  to  be  offered  up  on  that  de- 
testable altar  of  superstition — your  father's, 
mine,  and  your  own." 

"  Oh  !  Mowbray,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to- 
morrow night  I  shall  be  at  rest ;  the  fearful 
trial  will  be  over.  I  shall  be  beyond  the 
precincts  of  this  world,  the  waves  of  whose 
sorrows  and  sufferings  will  break  at  a 
distance  from  my  soul,  so  that  I  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  hear  their  murmurs." 

"  This,  dearest  Angelica,  is  a  fearful  de- 
lusion. Instead  of  placing  yourself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waves  of  suffering  and 
sorrow,  you  will  only  bring  yourself  nearer 
to  the  fatal  shore,  where  they  will  break 
over  you,  and  steep  every  fibre  of  your 
nature  in  tenfold  bitterness." 

u  Say  not  so,  Mowbray,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  say  not  so,  but  take  me  in  your  arms  and 
kiss  me  while  you  may.  My  heart  almost 
leaps  from  my  breast  as  it  approaches 
yours.     Oh  God !     that    I    could   escape — 
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that  I  could  thrust  away  this  moment  of 
trial  from  me  and  be  yours,  eternally  yours, 
in  this  world  and  the  next." 

Thus  the  night  wore  away  in  transports 
of  sorrow  and  apprehension;  and  at  length, 
with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  grey  dawn,  the 
door  bell  rang,  and  informed  us  that  the 
priests  were  at  the  gate.  She  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  sound,  and  starting  up, 
looked  imploringly  about  the  oratory,  and 
then  at  me. 

u  Shall  I  dismiss  them,"  I  inquired,  "  or 
retain  one  to  perform  our  marriage 
ceremony,  after  which  we  will  fly  together 
and  hide  ourselves  from  the  world." 

Her  reply  to  this  was  a  loud  shriek  and 
a  fainting  fit.  Presently,  the  priests  entered 
with  her  father,  while  I  supported  her 
lifeless  in  my  arms. 

Delia  Torre  had  evidently,  like  me,  passed 
a  night  of  suffering,  though  his  pangs,  I 
trust,  were  less  keen  than  mine.  His  face 
was  deadly  pale,  and  there  was  a  dark  circle 
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about  his  eyes,  which  showed  that  the  blood 
in  superfluous  quantities  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  force  itself  towards  the  brain, 
to  overflow  and  paralyse  the  springs  of  life. 
He  looked  at  the  priest  who  had  habitually 
attended  Angelica,  and  said, 

"  Sir,  I  fear  you  have  betrayed  your  trust, 
and  have  wrought  upon  my  child,  to  bring 
sorrow  upon  me  in  this  matter." 

"  Signore  della  Torre,"  replied  the  priest, 
a  I  am  a  very  old  man,  as  you  see,  and  shall 
soon  have  to  answer  before  God  for  my 
conduct  in  this  world.  Yet,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  such  is  the  case,  I  dare  solemnly 
to  assure  you,  that  my  conscience  justifies 
me  in  this  matter.  I  acted  in  conformity 
with  your  wishes  to  the  very  best  of  my 
judgment,  but  your  daughter's  resolutions 
were  not  to  be  shaken.  However,  see  she 
is  reviving,  and  there  is  yet  time  for  her  to 
change  her  mind." 

When  Angelica  came  to  herself,  which 
she  did  while  I  still  held  her  in  my  arms, 
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looking  most  menacingly  on  all  around  me, 
just  as  a  tiger  might  be  supposed  to  look 
when  in  danger  of  losing  its  cub,  the  aged 
priest  addressed  her  in  these  words  : 

"  Daughter,  it  behoves  you  to  consider 
now,  at  this  last  moment,  whether  or  not 
you  are  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  abandon 
this  external  world,  and  devote  yourself  for 
ever,  with  a  pure  heart,  to  the  service  of 
God.  I  charge  you  not  to  equivocate  with 
yourself,  and  assure  you,  in  the  presence  of 
all  these  gentlemen,  that  God  will  absolve 
you  from  your  early  vow,  if  in  the  depths 
of  your  soul  you  desire  not  to  keep  it. 

"  Here  stands  your  natural  father,  and 
there  the  man  who  should  be  your  husband. 
In  the  name  of  the  Church  I  will  relinquish 
you  to  them,  if  without  the  slightest  doubt 
you  can  say  within  yourself,  that  you 
believe  yourself  to  be  free.  St.  Paul 
himself  has  cleared  up  this  matter.  You 
are  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  your 
own  conscience,  and  I  am  readv  to  answer 
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to  my  superiors  and  to  God  for  the  counsel 
I  now  give  you,  my  child.  It  is  you  who 
are  to  decide,  not  I,  nor  even  the  Church. 
Speak,  Signora  della  Torre,  what  is  the 
decision  of  your  conscience  ?" 

Angelica's  whole  frame  was  fearfully 
convulsed;  and  throwing  herself  into  my 
arms,  from  which  she  had  been  partly 
disengaged,  she  once  more  fainted. 

"  I  think,"  said  one  of  the  priests,  "  I  can 
foresee  the  lady's  decision." 

I  held  her  form  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  for 
my  own  hopes  were  beginning  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  priest  who 
had  last  spoken  ;  but  at  length,  with  sobs 
and  tears,  Angelica  again  came  to  herself, 
and  said  in  broken  accents, 

"  I  dare  not  falsify  the  decision  of  my 
inward  conscience,  which  whispers  to  me 
that  I  am  doomed." 

Two  of  the  priests  then  advanced  to 
disengage  her  from  me,  but  I  said, 

<s  Gentlemen,  stand  back,  she  is  not  yours 
yet." 
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They  replied, 

"  It  is  usual  the  moment  such  a  decision 
has  been  pronounced,  for  the  servants  of  the 
Church  to  take  charge  of  the  penitent." 

"  I  care  not  for  what  is  usual,"  I  replied, 
"  No  man  shall  touch  her  with  his  finger 
till  she  shall  have  pronounced  the  irre- 
vocable vow.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  dare 
to  approach  her.  I  will  lead  her  to  the 
carriage — I  will  lead  her  to  the  last  step 
in  the  Church,  at  which  she  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  this  world.  After  that  I  know 
not  to  whom  she  will  belong,  but  assuredly 
not  to  God." 

Angelica's  body  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
force.  She  hung  in  my  arms  almost  like  a 
dead  person,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
assistance  of  her  father  that  I  was  able  to 
bear  her  out  to  the  carriage.  In  other 
countries,  and  at  a  former  age,  these  priests 
would  have  torn  her  from  me  by  force,  but, 
being  in  England,  they  dared  not  attempt 
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this.  I  had,  however,  wounded  them  deeply 
by  my  scornful  and  contemptuous  manner, 
and,  but  that  they  feared  my  vengeance, 
they  would  gladly  have  snatched  her  from 
me  now. 

But,  when  we  had  reached  the  street,  I 
would  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  enter  the 
carriage  with  us,  so  they  had  to  proceed  in 
cabs  to  the  scene  of  their  triumph,  and  of 
my  humiliation.  It  was  useless  to  address 
any  words  to  Angelica,  except  those  of 
comfort  and  consolation,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
she  lay  in  my  arms  in  a  state  bordering  on 
stupefaction. 

She  had  tasted  no  food  for  nearly  two 
days ;  her  brain  was  bewildered,  and  she 
resembled  those  unhappy  persons,  who  are 
dragged  forth  to  execution  in  a  sort  of 
trance.  I  knew,  however,  that  she  would 
and  must  awaken  from  this  fearful  torpor, 
when  it  would  be  too  late — when  the 
hideous  emblem  of  death  should  have  been 
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cast  over  her,  and  when,  by  a  sort  of  necro- 
mancy, our  souls  would  be  severed  for  ever. 

Delia  Torre  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
Angelica,  with  his  arms  about  her,  and  his 
tears  falling  fast  over  that  most  reverend 
and  beautiful  countenance.  The  carriage 
moved  on  like  a  hearse,  the  very  horses 
appearing  unwilling  to  hasten  the  period, 
when  all  that  the  world  held  of  bright  and 
beautiful  for  me  was  to  be  annihilated. 

As  we  went  along,  the  people  looked 
in  at  the  carriage  windows,  and  seeing 
Angelica's  face  white  as  her  veil,  thought,  I 
verily  believe,  we  were  going  to  murder  her, 
and  many  of  them  raised  a  loud  hiss,  and 
groaned  at  us,  as  if  we  had  been  fiends. 
In  my  heart  I  blessed  them  for  their 
humanity,  though  they  had  adopted  a  rude 
way  of  showing  it. 

The  harsh  grinding  of  the  carriage  wheels 
seemed  to  tear  my  heart ;  every  sound  was 
hateful  to  me  :  even  the  voices  of  men  and 
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women  seemed  an  odious  mockery  ;  for  why 
should  the  waves  of  vitality  roll  so  joyously 
hither  and  thither  for  others,  while  I,  with 
the  beloved  of  my  soul,  was  proceeding  to 
be  engulfed  in  death! 
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XXITI. 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped  before  the 
convent  gate;  and  when  its  ponderous  mas- 
siveness  had  been  flung  aside,  and  we  had 
entered  the  grounds,  I  beheld  a  procession 
of  nuns,  some  in  white,  others  in  black, 
advancing  to  receive  their  new  sister. 

Sometimes  the  furious  thought  flashed 
across  my  brain,  that  I  would  rather  seize 
and  strangle  her  before  their  faces,  than 
suffer  her  to  be  immured  like  a  brainless 
idiot  among  those  wretched  creatures,  who 
excited  in  me  a  loathing  and  an  abhorrence, 
as  great  as  would  have  been  excited  by  a 
procession   of  demons  from  the  bottomless 
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pit.  I  execrated  their  demure  figures,  and 
still  more  the  hideous  priests,  who  came  forth 
in  ghastly  mockery  to  welcome  my  beloved. 
No  doubt,  as  they  gazed  on  me,  they  re- 
turned my  hatred,  which  was  so  visibly 
painted  on  my  countenance  that  it  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

The  face  of  Delia  Torre  expressed  nothing 
but  serene  and  gentle  sorrow,  which  seemed, 
as  I  now  and  then  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
to  be  on  the  very  eve  of  extinguishing  his 
life. 

I  cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
vapourings  and  mummeries  which  preceded 
the  final  ceremony ;  but  at  length  a  strong 
body  of  priests  and  monks  surrounded  us, 
and  insisted  on  our  relinquishing  the  bride 
of  Christ — as  they  impiously  denominated 
her — into  their  hands.  I  once  more  ap- 
pealed to  Angelica,  and  inquired  whether 
she  would  leave  me. 

She  replied,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 

"  I  must." 
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And  then,  to  the  infinite  horror  and  scan- 
dal of  the  whole  congregation,  threw  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  kissing  me  vehe- 
mently, again  fainted  away. 

The  scene  was  not  fit  to  be  enacted  in  a 
church.  My  blood  was  like  lava,  my 
temples  throbbed  furiously,  my  brain  was 
on  fire.  I,  therefore,  in  a  fierce  whisper 
which  went  echoing  through  the  church, 
said  to  the  foremost  monks  : 

"  Stand  back,  or  by  God  I  will  stretch 
you  lifeless  on  the  floor." 

This  was  something  so  unusual,  so  terri- 
ble, and  so  impious,  because  we  stood  before 
the  very  altar  of  God,  that  they  shrunk  back 
from  us  for  a  moment ;  but  then,  as  my 
Angelica  revived,  they  resumed  courage. 
Yet,  thev  would  not  touch  her  themselves, 
but  sent  a  number  of  nuns,  who  gently  took 
her  from  my  arms,  and  I  was  left  alone  in 
the  world. 

Her  father  and  I  were  then  directed  to 
take   our   places   in   a   little  gallery,  at  no 
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great  height  from  the  floor,  where  we  were 
to  look  on,  while  all  that  was  dear  to  us  on 
earth  was,  by  an  impious  mockery,  to  be 
travestied  into  one  of  the  brides  of  heaven. 

Angelica  was  now  stationed  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  the  church,  a  white  veil 
covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  a  num- 
ber of  novices  surrounded  her.  Priests, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  without  number 
extended  in  black  files  along  the  nave,  from 
the  door  to  the  altar.  The  service  com- 
menced, the  organ  pealed,  the  priests  in 
chorus  chaunted  hymns  and  prayers,  while 
a  number  of  boys  in  white  stoles  swung 
burning  censers  to  and  fro,  filling  the  at- 
mosphere with  the  intoxicating  fragrance  of 
incense. 

The  voices  of  the  nuns,  modulated  by 
long  practice,  rose  in  sweet  harmony 
towards  the  roof  of  the  building,  so  as  to 
have  soothed  any  other  soul  but  mine. 
Hundreds  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
Catholic    Church   had    been    admitted    as 
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spectators.  The  galleries  and  body  of  the 
building  were  thronged  with  people,  all  of 
whom  had  their  eyes  turned  towards  the 
beautiful  Italian,  whose  majestic  form  now 
stood  erect  among  the  black  sisterhood  at 
the  extremity  of  the  edifice.  The  procession 
was  presently  marshalled,  and  amid  the 
pealing  of  organs,  the  nasal  chaunting  of 
priests,  the  nuns  began  to  move  up  the 
aisle. 

My  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  have 
burst  through  my  breast,  and  my  eyes 
glared  as  if  with  the  fires  of  insanity. 
Delia  Torre  sat  beside  me,  and  we  bent 
our  chins  upon  the  stone  balustrade  and 
looked  down  upon  the  hateful  scene,  with 
feelings  better  suited  to  Pandemonium  than 
to  a  Christian  church.  The  nuns,  as  I  have 
said,  began  to  advance,  moving  two  and 
two  in  a  black  procession.  Then  came 
Angelica,  and  after  her  a  number  of 
novices  in  white  veils.  Several  of  the 
priests  cast  up  looks  of  triumph  at  me,  but 
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the  old  Frenchman  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  as  if  he  at  least  did  not 
participate  in  their  feelings.  The  nuns, 
whose  minds  had  been  dwarfed  into  the 
minutest  form  of  littleness,  appeared  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment, which  formed  an  epoch  in  their 
monotonous  lives. 

I  regarded  the  whole  scene  before  me  as 
a  piece  of  infernal  machinery,  by  which  a 
human  soul  was  to  be  turned  away  from 
God,  and  from  all  the  duties  imposed  upon 
humanity  in  this  world. 

Angelica  at  length  walked  forward,  as 
the  black  nuns  filed  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  stood  surrounded  by  the  lady 
abbess  and  a  few  elderly  sisters,  in  front  of 
the  altar.  A  number  of  priests  formed  a 
part  of  the  group,  and  prepared  to  com- 
plete what  remained  of  the  ceremony. 

Now,  then,  was  the  fatal  moment !  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  removed  the 
white  veil   from  the  head  of  Angelica,  who 
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knelt  upon  a  cushion.  One  of  the  sisters 
stood  near  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her 
hand,  to  cut  off  her  long  hair,  which, 
loosened  from  its  bandages,  fell  like  a 
shower  of  waving  gold  over  her  person.  A 
priest  held  in  his  hands  the  black  veil,  to 
cast  upon  her  as  soon  as  the  irrevocable 
vow  should  be  pronounced  ;  after  which, 
she  would  fall  upon  the  floor,  and  remain 
there  in  agonies  till  all  the  assembled  mul- 
titude should  have  ebbed  away  out  of  the 
church. 

At  this  moment  Angelica  turned  round 
her  face  and  looked  stedfastly  at  me. 
What  was  the  expression  of  my  counte- 
nance God  only  knows.  It  was  probably  a 
mixture  of  anguish,  imploring,  and  despair. 
She  looked  also  at  her  father,  and  then 
again  at  me.  Her  eyes  appeared  to  be 
rivetted  on  mine ;  while  her  paleness 
became  tenfold  paler.  I  believe  I  did  not 
speak,  but  I  held  out  my  arms  over  the 
balustrade,  and  gazed  at  her,  as  one  might 
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gaze  at  an  angel,  about  to  wave  its  wings 
in  order  to  take  flight  into  the  depths  of 
unfathomable  space.  Angelica  rose  from 
her  knees ;  while  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  whole  church,  expressive  of  extreme 
excitement.  The  lady  abbess  and  several 
of  the  nuns  crowded  round  her,  and 
whispered  words  which  I  could  not  over- 
hear. Angelica  heeded  them  not.  She 
appeared  to  be  in  some  fearful  mental 
struggle.  At  length,  one  thought  obtain- 
ing the  mastery,  she  gently  pushed  them 
from  her,  and  waving  her  hand  towards 
me,  turned  round  and  began  to  walk 
slowly  down  the  aisle.  I  sprang  over  the 
balustrade,  and  swinging  by  my  hands, 
dropped  down  upon  the  pavement,  and 
dashing  through  priests  and  nuns,  was  in  a 
moment  by  Angelica's  side.  Remembering 
still  where  I  was,  I  only  put  her  arm  in 
mine,  while  no  one  ventured  to  offer  any 
opposition. 

This  strange  scene  so  operated  upon  the 
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minds  of  the  spectators,  that  they  raised  a 
loud  murmur  of  applause.  Delia  Torre 
meantime  had  made  his  way  along  the  gal- 
lery, and  joined  us  as  we  issued  forth  from 
the  door.  Several  priests  now  came  up 
with  us  and  began  to  remonstrate  with 
Angelica,  but  she  replied, 

"  I  am  free,  and  I  do  this  of  my  own  free 
will.  God  has  absolved  me  from  the  vow 
of  my  childhood,  and  here  henceforth  is 
my  duty." 

With  these  words  she  clung  to  me,  and 
I  bore  her  through  the  crowded  court,  the 
door  of  which  appeared  to  be  reluctantly 
opened.  Delia  Torre  was  altogether  speech- 
less with  joy,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were 
fairly  in  the  carriage  and  had  drawn  down 
the  blinds,  that  either  he,  or  I,  or  Angelica, 
could  give  vent  to  our  feelings. 

Her  father  and  I  then  pressed  her  in 
our  arms,  while  we  all  shed  tears  of  delight. 
We  then  drove  back  to  St.  John's  Wood, 
where,  in   the  course  of    that  very  day,  I 
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made  her  mine — mine  for  this  world  and 
the  next. 

At  the  same  moment,  without  any  formal 
ceremony  or  abjuration,  we  quitted  for  ever 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  devoted 
ourselves  to  that  free  form  of  worship, 
which,  with  the  special  blessing  of  God,  the 
Reformation  has  given  to  the  world. 

From  that  hour  a  heavy  load  seemed  to 
be  removed  from  the  mind  of  Angelica. 
She  now  thoroughly  understood  what  is 
meant  by  religion  pure  and  undefiled  before 
God.  Even  I,  wild  and  wilful  as  I  have 
been,  began  to  tread  with  delight  and 
confidence  those  ways  of  pleasantness,  those 
paths  of  peace,  over  which  the  feet  of  the 
Redeemer  had  moved  before  us.  The  re- 
membrance of  my  many  offences,  however, 
still  remains  with  me,  and  at  times  overflows 
my  soul  like  the  waters  of  Marah  ;  but  I 
have  confessed  them  with  deep  anguish  of 
heart  both  to  God  and  to  the  world  ;  and  I 
acknowledge,  at    the  same   time,  that    the 
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blessings  which  have  come  to  me  came 
freely,  and  since  the  human  race  began  no 
man  ever  tasted  greater,  or,  I  trust,  was 
more  thankful  for  them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

While  writing  this  narrative,  Angelica  has 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  with  our 
first-born  on  her  lap.  She  is  now  there  as 
I  trace  these  words,  smiling  with  un- 
utterable beauty  at  me. 

Sometimes  I  interrupt  myself  to  kiss  the 
baby;  sometimes,  to  kiss  her;  sometimes,  to 
read  over  to  her  what  I  have  written. 
She  pretends  that  I  exaggerate  her  beauty, 
though  not  her  love.  She  says,  that  up  to 
the  very  moment  at  which  she  knelt  in 
the  church  her  soul  was  filled  with  dark- 
ness, but  that  then  a  light  appeared  to 
break  upon  her  from  another  world. 
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By  this  light  she  beheld  my  countenance, 
and  became  convinced,  that  no  act  of 
penance  could  ever  enable  her  to  atone  for 
the  misery  she  would  be  inflicting  on  me. 

I  have  described  her  beauty  frequently  ; 
but  as  she  sits  there  before  me  she  appears 
infinitely  more  beautiful  than  ever,  with  the 
young  Angelica  clinging  to  one  breast, 
while  its  little  hand  rests  in  happiness  on 
the  other. 

Delia  Torre  is  never  weary  of  blessing 
God  for  her  change  of  purpose.  His  health 
has  completely  returned  to  him,  and  the 
natural  benignity  of  his  countenance  now 
appears  tenfold  more  benign, 

Our  circle  is  frequently  enlarged  by 
Smith  and  his  family,  by  Coronelli  and 
Francesca,  and  the  children  of  the  whole 
party.  These,  however,  form  our  entire 
circle.  With  the  external  world  it  is  our 
determination  never  to  mingle.  In  this 
respect  Angelica  is  still  a  nun.  As  does 
not  at  all  surprise   me,  the  woman  whose 
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society  she  prefers  is  Mrs.  Smith;  and  while 
I  sit  in  the  library,  I  often  behold  them 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  grounds,  gently 
and  lovingly  as  sisters.  Sometimes  they 
are  joined  by  Marian,  sometimes,  by 
Francesca ;  while  Delia  Torre,  Smith, 
Coronelli,  and  myself,  sit  smoking  at  the 
window,  gazing  with  extreme  pleasure  at 
the  beautiful  group,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing among  the  trees. 

We  have  now  nothing  more  to  ask  or 
pray  for  in  this  world,  except  that  God 
may  long  continue  to  bless  us  with  that 
love  which  constitutes  our  happiness,  and 
converts  an  obscure  house  and  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  into  a  place  more 
glorious  than  Eden  itself. 


THE    END. 
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